








THE THEATRE. 
August, 18898. 


The Autobiography of an Actor.” 


RRIVED in London, and received with an empressement 
which I scarcely deserved more than the Prodigal Son of 
Scripture, the first thought of the head of the family was my 
future. The old objections to certain pursuits and professions, 
were revived and abandoned. Pride suggested, on the one hand 
what was pecuniarily impracticable—the cost of a legal training ; 
la mia madre could not afford to gratify her whims, and the maiden 
aunt would only assist in putting me into a groove that should 
find its mortal terminus in a bishopric. My own pride revolted at 
trade or a clerkship. While the subject engrossed the thoughts 
of the “woman kind” I endeavoured to improve my mind by 
wandering about the streets of London, stopping at shop windows 
to read the playbills. Passing down the Strand onc afternoon J 
was hailed with “ Hullo, old chap! how are you? where are you 
going? what are you doing?” This salutatory address came from 
an old schoolfellow, one Tipling, who had gone into the mer- 
cantile-marine service, and though not more than twenty-three 
years of age, had become, by virtue of the combined potent 
influences of money and patronage, the captain of a small brig. I 
was glad to meet Tipling—‘“ Bob Tip” as we used to call him, 
and sometimes “Old Tip,” from his seniority in the establishment 
for young gentlemen. In a few words I possessed Tipling with 
a knowledge of my past experiences on the stage—my present 
indifference to the dolce far niente, and my doubtful prospects of 
anything in particular. After a little chat over a glass of sherry 
and a biscuit at the,“Golden Cross,”—“ I'll tell you what it is,” said 
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Tipling, “this sort of thing won’t do, you know. You must move 
up. What do you say to making a voyage to Calcutta, eh ?—I 
can ship you as captain’s clerk or purser, and who knows but 
what you may take a liking to the sea Come, at all events!” The 
idea was new—and therefore agreeable to me. A consultation 
took place at home ; and as I manifested an inclination to accept 
my sailor friend’s proposition, all objections were put aside, the 
rather, as I suspect, that it was feared if I did not obtain the 
assent of the proper authority I should go on my own hook. At 
the next interview with Tipling, to announce my gracious accept- 
ance of his kind offer, he told me that he had made already two 
voyages to India and had formed several acquaintances at Calcutta, 
“where, by the way,” he added, “they have a fine slap-up theatre, 
and a lot of good amateur actors, and I shouldn’t wonder if they 
were glad of such an accession as you might become upon an 
introduction to my friend Colonel Playfair.” If there could have 
lingered any objection in my “heart of hearts” to the office of 
purser in a brig with a small crew and the confinement of a ship, . 
the dramatic prospect would have dissipated it at once. But I was 
sea-primed, so, after a visit to the London Docks where the brig 
(the “Jolly Betsy”) was taking in a cargo of sundries for the 
Calcutta shopkeepers, I called on the other owners of the vessel ; 
for Tipling had only a third share and the Captain’s profit in 
private trade, and was duly installed as “purser and captain’s 
clerk,” on a liberal salary of two pounds per month, my board, 
washing and lodging. The voyage was pleasant enough—lI learnt 
something about ships and navigation, and was sufficiently 
impressed with the idea that if a man wishes to swing his or any 
other man’s cat, he must not attempt the feat in the cabin of a 
purser of a brig of 300 or 400 tons. Excepting Tipling, who was 
necessarily much upon deck, absolutely keeping watch (for he had 
only one mate), I had-no companion ; but I sometimes put aside 
my book, studies, and accounts, to chat with seamen who appeared 
a cut above the rest of the ship’s company—ten in number. 
There was one queer fellow in the lot, Jim Squales by name, who 
had been to Calcutta, and was accidentally left behind because he 
was not on board at the time appointed for the sailing of the ship 
of which he was master-at-arms, Billy Ducks, and captain of the 
after-guard rolled into one. The fact was, that meeting an old 
friend, for “auld lang syne” he got a “drappee in his ee” at the 
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critical moment, and couldn’t see his way clearly to the banks of 
the Hoogly, where the craft lay at anchor. While staying at 
Calcutta, looking out for another ship, he was tempted to go to 
the theatre and offer his services as “utility,” and they were 
accepted sans facgon. From him I gathered some rather imperfect 
information respecting the amateurs, whom he described as 
“ammytoors as was prematoor or himmatoor.” ‘The “ Jolly Betsy” 
anchored in the Hoogly, off Calcutta ; a little over four months 
since we had sighted Land’s End. On the day following our 
arrival, Tip hired a buggy and drove me round the town, a 
regular city of palaces, each residence of a “somebody” being 
within a separate enclosure or garden; and having previously 
reported himself to the agents of his little ship, he called at the 
office of Surgeon Horace Hayman Wilson and Mr. Parker, a 
civilian. These were occupants of valuable offices which they filled 
with great credit. Wilson was a profound Oriental scholar, and 
ultimately became Sanscrit Professor and Custodian of the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Parker was the son of a famous danseuse. He 
had served in the Peninsular War as a commisariat clerk and was 
transferred to the Bengal Civil Service through the agency of Lord 
Moira, afterwards Governor-General. Both Wilson and Parker 
expressed their pleasure at making the acquaintance of a gentleman 
of dramatic proclivities, and I was instantly invited to fill the part of 
Sir Richard Vernon in the “ First Part of Henry IV.,” to be played 
in a few evenings. I was enchanted. I had played the character 
once in Bluffin’s company, and revelled in the delivery of the 
description of “Young Harry with his beaver up.” Parker, who 
was stage manager, had me equipped in suitable costume—a helm, 
a tabard, and leggings of black velvet studded with little silver 
circlets composed of coffin furniture. The same lugubrious material, 
a portable memento mori, was used by Hotspur, the Prince, and the 
King. Falstaff, in the hands of Colonel Playfair of the Artillery, 
was well read, but only flavoured a little with unctuous humour. 
He was of large physique and needed but little artificial stuffing. 
A couple of weeks later I was entrusted with Careless in 
“The School for Scandal.” A Mrs. Kelley—a sergeant’s wife 
—was the Lady Teazle, and seemed to me as good an actress 
as I had seen in the provinces. She enjoyed a great advan- 
tage in playing with such accomplished men as the Calcutta 
Amateurs. 
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As “Tip’s” brig had gone into dock to get copper-fastened, or 
some such operation, I passed my time. partly in the society of 
the town, but chiefly in rehearsing and acting. It was a pleasant 
vocation, and not the less entertaining because of the numerous 
blunders and unrehearsed stage-effects arising from the /aissez aller 
of the performers. Some of these live in my memory after the 
lapse of more than half a century. There was a Colonel Doyle, 
a staff officer of fine figure and expressive features, with a good- 
toned voice. He was the leader in high comedy—then called 
“genteel.” He acted on all occasions, but was never perfect ; 
for he had a wretched memory and took no pains to study. The 
prompter was his grand resource. But in one character he had 
to deliver a long speech, which was the key to the unravelment 
of the entire plot of the play. He knew so little of it at the 
rehearsal, that I feared a fiasco that night, and entreated him 
to con it fifty times. “Oh, I shall be all right when we 
play the piece,” was his reply. The night came; the scene 
was reached. I played the interlocutor, and listened with. 


irrepressible tremor for the delivery of the speech. “And, 
now,” said Doyle, giving the words of the part, “I must a 
fact reveal.” I began to breathe more freely, “but’—[my 


heart was up to my mouth again]—“ as we may be disturbed 
here, come with me into the corridor ;’ and half dragging me 
in a state of indescribable alarm and mortification, we quitted 
the stage together, leaving the audience in awful bewilderment 
as to the sequel. 

There was a Mr. Linton in the company who had once been 
one of the choristers at Covent Garden. He made a decent live- 
lihood as a music teacher in Calcutta, and was employed at the 
theatre to conduct the orchestra, and write music for melodramas. 
He likewise took parts in plays from time to time, but his 
memory was often at fault. Playing Julius Czsar one night in 
Shakspeare’s tragedy, and forgetting the words of his ré/z, he (as 
Czsar) addressed Cassius, who stood at a little distance from 
him, saying, “And pray, sir, what have you got to say for 
yourself?” Cassius astounded, knowing that it was Cezsar’s 
cue to speak, immediately replied, “if you come to that, 
what have you, sir, to say for yourself?’ “You shall know 
directly,” rejoined Linton, to the great diversion of the audience, 
while he coolly walked to the prompter, and snatching the 
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play out of his hand, put on his spectacles and proceeded to read 
the words! 

A Captain Brown, who commanded one of the smaller 
merchant ships laying in the river, volunteered to sing one of 
Incledon’s or Charles Dibdin’s famous sea songs, and dance a 
hornpipe, between the play and farce. Going to the theatre very 
early, he dressed himself like a Jack Tar of the approved type ; 
and when I reached the stage I found him walking about in a 
state of effervescence. “All right, old fellow!” said he ; “I’ve had 
a bottle of champagne, and am up to the mark,” “Good!” I 
replied ; “keep yourself cool until the time comes for the song.” 
We played a three-act comedy. I was stage-manager, but had a 
part in the piece. Every time I left the stage I found our friend 
wandering about, “primed,” as he called it, with the contents of 
an extra bottle of Cliquot. He was not tipsy, but “awfully 
jolly.” At length the curtain having fallen on the comedy, the 
orchestra prepared to play the prelude to “Jack’s” song and 
hornpipe. At the proper moment I said to him, “ Now go in and 
win.” Herushed upon the stage, was greeted with a sufficiency 
of applause, and, as I hoped, was going to astonish the natives. 
But before he opened his lips, he stared at the crowd of heads 
and expectant faces, and never having beheld such a sight before, 
his courage forsook him. “Bless my eyes and limbs,” he more 
than muttered, and bounded off the stage, ran out of the theatre, 
and was never seen more in that locality. A few years later I 
met him in the streets of London, and recalling the fiasco, he 
called out, “No more of that, Hal, as thou lovest me.” It was a 
singular case of stage-fright. 

An incident not strictly theatrical, but arising out of my 
connection with the amateurs, may fairly claim introduction 
here. 

A ball was given at Government House on the night following 
the performance of “Henry IV.” the costume of Prince Henry, 
which part I had been permitted to play (Parker being ill), 
exhibited my figure, such as it was (I had improved since I left 
Bluffins), to some advantage, and I took care that the influence 
which it might have exercised over any susceptible limb should 
not be dimmed by “ plain clothes.” So I went to the ball equipped 
as a light-horse volunteer. For some part of the night I saw the 
handful of attractive girls and pretty married women monopolized 
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by fat majors, bedizened and attenuated captains, and men in 
black coats and white cotton continuations, who were probably 
judges and their assistants, collectors of revenue, and secretaries 
to Government. Few of the lot could dance with any grace. 
They tripped in valses and blundered through quadrilles, to the 
great annoyance of their youthful partners, who had at least 
learned dancing in England or France. And this (to me) painful 
exhibition went on for two hours, by which time all the fogies of 
the assembly had had their innings. Then came the turn of the 
young hands, Introduced to a smart aide-de-camp by a gentle- 
man in a high position, with a request that I might be provided 
with a partner, the aide at once led me up to a fair damsel of 
surpassing loveliness; dark hair, grey eyes, and all that, and 
mentioned me as a candidate for her hand in the next valse. If 
he had extended the nature of my desire I should not have 
hesitated. Miss Wilhelmina Kalb’sfleisch was exquisitely beautiful. 
The memory of earlier loves would have been effaced at once if it 
had not already evaporated. The valse was delicious, and we had 
scarcely come to a halt when supper was announced in the 
banquetting-hall, and it was my privilege to escort my partner to 
the table. Oh! the intoxication of that hour of juxta-position. 
I helped Wilhelmina to patties, lobster-salad, ham-sandwiches and 
cakes. We hobnobbed in champagne—I don’t remember how 
often. We looked into each other’s eyes until the wine somewhat 
dimmed their lustre. Under our mutual pull the bon-bon crackers 
exploded like infantry file firing @ discrétion. How long the 
delicious bewilderment would have lasted I could not say, for at a 
moment of uncontrollable excitement, Mrs. Kalb’sfleisch, mére, 
came behind, tapped her daughter on the shoulder, and intimated 
that Colonel Twabbertash, as she called Sabretache, had just 
arrived from Chandernagores, and wished to have the pleasure of 
dancing with her. She at once sprang up, and I would have done 
the same, but the champagne had laid hold of my legs, and I 
arose slowly, offered my arm, which the horrible mother declined, 
and then moved to the ball-room to feast my optics, as well as I 
could, on the form which I beheld enclasped by a gaunt old 
ruffian, who capered as only French officers will. I gnashed my 
teeth, and would have sought an introduction to the fiend simply to 
quarrel with and shoot him ; but he did not give me the chance of 
fulfilling my deadly purpose. For after the dance he escorted Mrs.K, 
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and Wilhelmina to their carriage, actually entered it with them and | 
drove off. Half frantic with jealousy and rage, I asked Captain 
Allsop, the A.D.C., to tell me all about the parties. He informed 
me that old Kalb’sfleisch, who did not go to the ball, was a judge 
at the Danish settlement of Serampore, some thirty miles up the 
river ; that he had sent his daughter to Europe to get an education ; 
that she had recently returned with her mother, and was courted 
by Colonel Sabretache, who commanded the fifty soldiers who 
formed the garrison and guard of the Governor of the French 
settlement of Chandernagore, forty miles away. There was no 
time to lose. Early the next day I hired a barge called a 
budgerow, adapted to river travelling on the Ganges, and went 
up to Serampore. Arrived at the Kalb’sfleisch mansion in the 
afternoon, I sent up my card. The servant came back with the 
Bebee Sahib’s (Madame’s) salaam. I was admitted. Madame 
was seated, but rose with a faint smile to receive me. Soon 
after entered Wilhelmina, with my card between her dainty fingers. 
She looked at the pasteboard and then at me. “Is it possible ?” 
she exclaimed, “that your name is Muggins?” “ It is,” I faintly 
replied. “Himmel! What a name!” I did not think it a bit 
uglier than her own, “I thought your name was Silverton ?” 
“ Oh—yes—my theatrical name.” I felt at the moment that 
my cause was damaged in its incipience. I had come to ask her 
to change er name, and adopt that of the descendants of the 
Norman Mouganivilles, But the expression of her astonishment ; 
not to say her disgust, induced me to postpone the momentous 
question. After afew observations on the pleasure of the previous 
night, I ventured to ask if the old colonel with whom Wilhelmina 
danced was a particular friend. “He is not so old,” put in 
mamma, “he is a friend of the family ;—a very dear friend.” I was 
choked, and stammering out a petition to repeat my visit, was 
assured, with some show of cordiality, that both mother and 
daughter would be “delighted.” I went back to Calcutta not 
quite crestfallen, but rather disappointed. However, two days 
later I received a special invitation to dinner and a small musical 
party at the “Schloss,” as Kalb’sfleisch, who was an old German, 
called his house. Needless to say I was overwhelmed with joy. 
It was a very pleasant gathering. The ogre—the colonel—was 
not of the party. When I was about to leave, Madame K. in- 
formed me that the judge insisted on my accepting a bed and 
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becoming the guest of the family. Wilhelmina added her en- 
treaties to her father’s desire. I yielded sams facgons. The door 
opened. to my hopes. I would declare myself at the first 
favourable moment. I stayed three days. “How merrily the 
hours of Thalaba went by.” Shut up in the house all day, I 
was scarcely a moment out of the dear girl’s society. She played 
and sang very fairly. German music—the best of all music— 
was her passion. I said a thousand soft things to her as pioneers 
of the final appeal. She blushed and sighed, and sighed and 
blushed again. 

It was on the evening of the third day mamma and papa 
went out for a drive. I seized the moment, “Would she, 
could she—be mine and mine alone?” She gave no reply, 
but murmured “Muggins,” adding; “what a hideous name!” 
I quoted Shakespeare—“a-rose by any other name,” &c. 
“Yes,” she replied, in rather a pettish manner; but “nothing 
could sweeten the name of Muggins.” In a paroxysm of love 
I yowed I would change it for her sake. I would write home 
and get an Act of Parliament to alter it to any name she chose 
to select. She said that she would consult jaterfamilias. 
When the females of the family had retired to rest that night, the 
old Judge asked me to walk into the library and have a chat 
while he smoked his meerschaum. I followed him. He ordered 
a bottle of Rudesheimer and some brandy-and-water. They 
were brought. After an ominous pause, he said: “Wein lieber 
Freund, you lof mein Minna—hein?” I did not hesitate to 
answer, “ Ya, mit alles mein Herz.” My Dutch or German could 
go no further. “If I gif my consent you will marry her?” 
“ Ya, certainement, monsieur—and no mistake.” “You good 
younker man; you rich?” “Not very,” I tremulously uttered. 
“Vot pay you get?” Here was a poser! It had never 
occurred to me before that filthy lucre would enter into the 
arrangement. It never struck me that I had no pay, no position— 
nothing, in short, but what my mother allowed me, which was 
rather a limited income, and came irregularly. I scarcely knew 
what to answer; but as truth always saves a lot of trouble, 
and is more agreeable to the conscience, I frankly told my 
“Minna’s” father that I had no fixed allowance; but that I 
did not doubt my mother would increase it on hearing of my 
marriage, and that with the dowry the Herr intended to 
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bestow. on his daughter we should get on very well together. 
“Mein Gott!” exclaimed Squaretoes; you got noising den. 
I have no got one thaler—you are one “eufel—I am one poor 
teufel—we are two poor teufels. Better we break off dis pizness 
—Gute nacht!” And he went to bed abruptly. The next 
morning I was left. to breakfast alone. The Judge was ill ; 
Madame had a headache ; and Wilhelmina “would write to me”! 
The hint could not be mistaken. I went home like a dog with 
his tail between his legs, I heard nothing for two days, and 
then came a missive from Wilhelmina :— 

“It is past—the dream is past—the sweet illusion is dis- 
pelled. I will not say my heart is broken, for I had no heart left 
to break, after the fatal night when I first met Adolphus ' 
[I cannot write the odious surname.] He vanquished me, 
and took my heart—nay, my very soul away. And will he 
return my heart? I know he will. Farewell! Think some- 
times of the forlorn 

“ MINNA.” 


Well, as her heart was of no use to any but the original 
possessor, I would have enclosed it to her in an envelope, but the 
thing was a physical impossibility. And, after all, I only held the 
figurative heart ; and as that could no more be restored than the 
more substantial article which was still in her custody, I wrote 
the following tender lines, which, I may confess, were “taken 
from the French,” like the eagles at Waterloo :— 

** Give me my heart !’? my Minna, pouting, cried— 
** Reason demands, and must be satisfied !” 

‘* Yes, charming girl, the high-prized gift receive, 
Soft and unsullied, as when first you gave. 


But, ah! remember in the peepul’s shade 


An interchange of willing hearts we made ; | 
Mingled, since then, so closely they combine, 
I fear I never can distinguish thine !” 


A youth of my own years and calibre having quarrelled with 
the mistress of his affections, she desired that he would return a 
lock of hair she had given him. With a degree of unparalleled 
malice and assurance he sent her a dozen locks, of divers colours 
(black, brown, red, and grey), bidding her take her choice, for he 
really could not distinguish hers from the others he had won or 
stolen on several previous affaires du ceur. I could not deal 
thus with the heart of Miss Kalb’sfleisch, The article was im- 
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palpable. But it was of little real consequence to her, as she 
soon captured ‘the heart of the venerable scarecrow, Sabretache, 
and made use of that commodity instead of her own. I had the 
supreme satisfaction of hearing, a few months later, that she had 
severed the connection with the Colonel, after being led formally 
to the altar, and eloped with a Dutch barber. 


Ad Amicam Meam. 






F through excess of love for you, my sweet, 
My passion did my temperate reason blind, 
If fretful fancy made my lips unkind, 
And words rang harsh, and thoughts were all unmeet 
To make the conquest of yourself complete : 
Forgive me, sweetheart! Trust me, you will find 
Some day my love deep in your life entwined, 
And tendrilled round your innermost heart-beat. 





Into Love’s waters have I cast a stone, 
Where gently mirrored lay your face so fair, 

But now the rippling circles, wider grown, 
Have blurred the clear grey eyes and golden hair, 

Love ! can no. love for all my faults atone? 
Should the waves quiet, will you still be there ? 

W. C. K. W. 
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The Foyer of the Opéra Comique. 
By CHARLES HERVEY. 


N one of the pleasantest passages of his delightful little volume 
“Parisine,” Nestor Roqueplan divides the theatres of the 
Gallic metropolis into two distinct categories, “ Chic” and “ Pas 
Chic ;” and unhesitatingly classes the Opéra Comique among the 
latter. Why so agreeable and popular a place of resort should be 
thus arbitrarily ostracised by a caprice of fashion is not easy to 
divine ; but that the definition is correct, a very cursory inspection 
of its usual frequenters will sufficetoshow. The people you meet 
there—first nights and other special occasions of course excepted 
—are not the same you are in the habit of meeting either at the 
Opera or the three or four Thespian Temples more or less legiti- 
mately described as “Chic ;” its proscenium boxes have little 
attraction for the butterfly population of the Quartier Bréda, and 
not even Sam Weller’s “dquble million magnifying gas microscope 
of extra power ” could succeed in discovering a single member of 
the Jockey Club in its stalls. Everywhere, from box to gallery, 
the “ bourgeois ” element predominates ; the Chaussée d’Antin is 
there in full force, and from the placid aspect of the portly dames 
sedately occupying the “ balcon,” you might almost fancy yourself 
in the theatre of some small German Residenz, and instinctively 
expect them to indulge in the national pastime of knitting when 
the curtain is down. The patrons of the Opéra Comique, happily 
for the financial prosperity of the establishment, have nothing of 
the weathercock about them; they are not to be seduced from 
their allegiance by the thousand and one novelties cropping up 
in all directions like mushrooms, and by their number and variety 
perpetually embarrassing the undecided playgoer, but remain con- 
stant to their own spacious and comfortable sa//e ; and, considering 
that they thereby secure for themselves a quasi-monopoly of the 
most enjoyable music of the French school, it is clear that—“ chic” 
or “pas chic ”—they might do worse. 

For my first and only introduction to the foyer of the Opéra 
Comique I was indebted to the courtesy of the excellent tenor 
and stage-manager Mocker, under whose protecting auspices I 
was enabled to verify what he had previously told me, that 
although larger and in every respect more commodious than any 
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other in Paris barring those of the Opera and the Comédie 
Frangaise, it had little to recommend it in the way of sociability ; 
the ladies of the company rarely entering it save for a final glance 
at the mirror over the chimney-piece before “going on,” and 
strangers, asa rule, being rigidly excluded. “Except Barbier and 
Carré, and one or two more of our house authors,” said Mocker, “ we 
hatdly see an outsider from one year’s end to another. The last 
I remember was a provincial, a cousin of the manager, whom -he 
had pestered to let him in ; but, as it happened, he timed his visit 
rather badly. It was just before the dramatic artists’ ball, which, 
as you know, takes place annually in our sa//e; well, on these 
occasions it is naturally our object to dispose of as many tickets as 
possible for the benefit of the fund, and as soon as the news got 
about that a stranger was in the foyer, down came Madame This 
and Mdlle. That and the rest of them like a swarm of bees, 
and managed matters so cleverly that when the provincial took 
his leave, he carried away with him at least a couple of dozen 
tickets at ten francs a piece.” 

I have a faint recollection of hearing “La Part du Diable” at 
this theatre as far back as 1843, Madame Anna Thillon being in- 
cluded in the cast. It was not, however, until several years later 
that I had an opportunity of fairly appreciating the merits of this 
charming songstress at the Haymarket, in a mutilated version of 
the “Domino Noir.” The only other member of the company 
possessing the shadow of a voice was Hudson, who seconded her 
creditably enough ; and any too glaring exhibition of inefficiency 
on the part of the remainder having been ingeniously obviated by 
simply cutting out whatever they had to sing, nothing occurred to 
mar the effect produced by the dulcet tone and luxuriant vocaliza- 
tion of the bewitching Angéle, one of the prettiest women and 
most graceful actresses it has ever been my good fortune to see. 
She had left Paris on my next visit to the Opéra Comique; and 
Mdlle. Louise Lavoye, a young lady from Dunkirk, reigned in 
her stead. The new prima donna possessed a soprano voice of 
considerable extent ; but her style of singing and acting was so 
coldly correct and distressingly mechanical, that, well-trained 
musician as she was, she never became a favourite with the public, 
her qualities and defects having been accurately defined by Déjazet, 
who, after hearing her in “ L’Ambassadrice,” pithily remarked that 
“even the best wine couldn’t bear over-icing.” - No similar re- 
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proach could have been addressed to those admirable artists, 
Chollet and Mdlle. Prevost, neither of whom, unfortunately, I 
ever heard in their prime. It was a treat to listen to the 
“Tableau Parlant” and the “ Maitre de Chapelle” interpreted by 
them with all the unflagging spirit and humour of the old school, 
any vocal deficiencies being more than compensated by the ex- 
cellence of the acting. The lady, it is true, was no longer the 
slim and elegant representative of Hérold’s “ Marie,” nor had the 
lapse of years improved the effect of her partner’s “ Postillon de 
Lonjumeau ;” although the latter contrived to make the most of 
what little voice remained to him, and when a high note came 
which was beyond his compass, contented himself with opening 
his mouth as wide as he could and leaving the orchestra to do 
the rest. 

The mainstay, however, of the theatre at that period was the 
charming tenor Roger, than whom no more efficient and univer- 
sally popular artist ever trod the boards of the Opéra Comique. 
He had everything in his favour—youth, good looks, a deliciously 
sympathetic voice, and a far greater share of histrionic capability 
than usually falls to the lot of a singer ; a combination of qualities 
duly appreciated by the principal composers of the day, who in- 
variably prefaced the offer of a novelty to the management by 
insisting on his co-operation as an essential guarantee of success. 
Auber wrote “La Siréne” and “ Haydée” expressly for him, and 
Halévy fitted him to a nicety in “ Les Mousquetaires de la Reine.” 
To my mind, however, he never appeared to such advantage as 
in “La Dame Blanche ;” even the old Aaditués of the theatre— 
the most persistent /audatores temporis acti 1 ever met with— 
allowing that in Boieldieu’s masterpiece he a/most equalled Pon- 
chard. It was an unlucky day for Roger when he succumbed to 
the temptation of creating Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,” and aban- 
doned his familiar surroundings for the less genial atmosphere of 
the Rue le Peletier, an experiment destined to result in the loss 
of his voice and his premature retirement from the stage. But 
of this more, perhaps, at some future time. Ce gui est défféré 
nest pas perdu. 

I always held Audran (the second tenor of the company) in 
high esteem after hearing him sing a couplet in “Haydée” 
beginning “ Ainsi que vous,” with such unwonted energy as 
positively to electrify the audience, who until then had regarded 
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him merely in the light of a tolerable substitute for Roger. His 
voice was hardly strong enough for leading parts, and he lacked 
the easy grace and gallant bearing of his “chef d’emploi;’ but 
in episodical characters, such as the one alluded to, he had no 
superior. His little comrade Jourdan deserves a word of mention, 
if only for having almost exclusively monopolized, during the 
whole term of his engagement, the part of Daniel in the “ Chalet ;” 
when he played it with that lively and agreeable Jdoulotie, Mdlle. 
Lemercier, no more enjoyable “lever de rideau ” could possibly 
be desired. As for Mocker, my cicerone in the foyer, and incom- 
parably the best “ténor léger” the Opéra Comique has ever 
possessed in my time, I may content myself with endorsing the 
remark made by a lady after the first performance of Grisar’s 
“ Gille Ravisseur,” the title-part in which had, as a matter of course, 
been entrusted tohim. “Without Mocker,” she said, “the piece 
would be simply ‘ Gille ravisseur,’ with him it is ‘Gille ravissant !’” 

The only baritone of any note at that epoch was Bussine, the 
effect of whose naturally fine voice was constantly marred by his 
inability to sing in tune; he had not the remotest idea of acting, 
and except in “Les Porcherons” (also by Grisar), where for once 
he allowed himself to be carried away by the situation, and sang 
really well, never pleased either the critics or the public. The 
basso, Hermann Léon, who had succeeded to the post on the 
retirement of Henri, was, on the contrary, a thorough musician, an 
accomplished singer and comedian, and.a clever draughtsman to 
boot ; he invariably designed his own costumes, and created quite 
a sensation by his picturesque appearance as the Capitaine Roland 
in Halévy’s “ Mousquetaires de la Reine.” 

Talking of the composer of “La Juive,” reminds me of an anec- 
dote illustrative of his extreme sensitiveness to criticism, however 
unintentional. He had given his porter a ticket for the first 
representation of the ‘“‘Mousquetaires,” and asked him next 
morning how he had enjoyed his evening. “Prodigiously, mon- 
sieur,” replied Pére Mouton, “ Monsieur knows I seldom sit up 
late, but last night I managed to keep my eyes open until the 
middle of an air in the third act.” “ Ah,” said Halévy to himself, 
“TI always thought that air was too long ; I shall have to cut half 
of it out,” and he did so. 

A week or two later the same opera was played at the Tuileries 
by the express desire of Louis Philippe, and the composer was 
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naturally present on the occasion. Walking home at the close of 
the performance with a friend, he seemed unusually dejected and 
moody. “It will be a failure after all,” he muttered. 

“What do you mean?” inquired his companion. “It went 
off admirably, everyone was enchanted, and the King compli- 
mented you on your success. What more can you want ?” 

“You remember Darcier’s couplet ?” abruptly asked Halévy. 

“The gem of the opera! of course I do.” 

“Well, mon cher, just as she was beginning the second verse, I 
saw—mind, distinctly saw—one of the chamberlains yawn!” 

It is to be hoped for the credit of the courtier in question that 
the charge was unfounded, the idea of any such violation of good 
taste in the presence of the delightful siren referred to being 
manifestly inadmissible. Mdlle. Darcier was then the recognized 
pet of the habitués, an exceptional privilege she owed partly to a 
singularly sweet though far from powerful voice, and partly toa 
subtle and winning charm of manner peculiarly her own. With- 
out being positively pretty, she had the brightest and most 
engaging smile imaginable ; and it was a sad blow to her admirers 
when the announcement of her marriage and consequent retire- 
ment from the stage came upon them like a thunderbolt, leaving 
each, we may presume, for the time being at least, in a position 
similar to that of Calypso, “ qui ne pouvait se consoler.” 

Of a very different but thoroughly artistic type was Madame 
Ugalde, who, in spite of an unprepossessing exterior and a sharp 
wiry voice, held for several years a prominent position at the 
Opéra Comique, and by her strikingly original talent secured a 
temporary popularity for more than one production of doubtful 
merit, such as “Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté” (in which, by-the- 
way, Couderc, a capital actor whose vocal powers were sadly on 
the wane, played the “Divine Williams”), and “La Dame de 
Pique.” Her singing could scarcely be called either pleasing or 
melodious, but she certainly had the gift of exciting enthusiasm, 
as those who remember the startling effect of her drinking song 
in “Galathée” will readily allow. In 1851 she came to London, 
and appeared in Auber’s “ Enfant Prodigue ;” the public of Her 
Majesty’s, however, declined to endorse the favourable verdict of 
our neighbours across the Channel, and the experiment proved an 
utter failure. 


That excellent basso and sterling comedian Battaille made a 
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highly successful début in Halévy’s “Val d’Andorre,” and subse- 


quently justified the good opinion of the critics by his admirable 
performance of the Czar Peter in “L’Etoile du Nord.” About 
the same time—chronological exactness not guaranteed—Mdile. 
Henrion, a very pretty brunette, fresh from the Conservatoire, laid 
claim so bewitchingly to the dormant succession of Angéle in the 
“Domino Noir” that it would have been an unpardonable act of 
“lése-beauté” to refuse her. 

The comic element was represented by Sainte-Foy, the drollest 
of lyrical Jocrisses, who, with Mdlle. Revilly, a stately damsel inva- 
riably selected on account of her majestic demeanour to personate 
queens, princesses, and other ladies of high degree, had been 
members of the company since 1840. When a second auxiliary 
was: needed for the buffo department, recourse was had to 
Ponchard ji/s, a most serviceable Proteus as easily fitted with 
parts as Master Squeers’s feet were with boots, who skipped 
about the stage like a parched pea, and made himself generally 
useful. Once, on the occasion of a benefit, I had an opportunity 
of hearing Ponchard gére, who had volunteered his services. He 
was received with all the honours due to his ancient reputation ; 
but I must confess that the spectacle of an old gentleman, who 
ought to have been in bed hours before, twiddling an eyeglass 
and displaying the remnant of a voice in a trashy “ romance,” 
seemed to me neither edifying nor amusing. 

It was on these boards that in 1849—where dates are con- 
cerned, like Todgers’s, I. can do it when I choose—Madame 
Carvalho, then Mdlle. Félix Miolan, inaugurated her brilliant 
career as the heroine of Adam’s “Giralda.” Young and inexpe- 
rienced as she was, the future Marguerite of “ Faust” at once 
conciliated the sympathy of her hearers by the quiet ease of her 
manner, and that marvellous purity of intonation which has ever 
been her distinguishing characteristic ; and on her next appear- 
ance as Isabelle, in the “ Pré-aux-Clercs,” sang “ Rendez-moi ma 
patrie” with such exquisite pathos as to extort from an old 
admirer of Hérold the flattering admission that, although he had 
listened to the air a hundred times, he had never really felt its 
beauty before. Another promising and equally well-trained 
recruit was. Mdlle. Caroline Duprez, daughter of the celebrated 
tenor, and the original Catherine in “L’Etoile du Nord.” Her 
voice was naturally thin in quality—a mere thread, in fact ; but she 
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managed it with consummate skill, and her taste and method 
were alike irreproachable. If she could not be called a great 
singer, she was assuredly a very pleasing one; and, with the 
single exception of Mdme. Frezzolini, the most perfectly ladylike 
actress I ever saw on the stage. 

My earliest recollection of Faure dates from the production of 
Grisar’s “Chien du Jardinier,” which lively operetta may be re- 
garded as his first step on the ladder of fame. How he has 
gradually worked his way to the summit, and achieved for himself 
a world-wide celebrity, as by many degrees the most accomplished 
vocal artist of his day need not be recorded here ; but as a proof 
that even at the outset of his career great things were predicted 
of him, I may quote a remark made after one of his admirable 
performances of “Joconde” by Lambert Thiboust, the clever 
vaudevillist who died so prematurely ; “Vous verrez,” said he, 
“que ce gaillard la ira de plus Faure en plus Faure, comme chez 
Nicolet !” 

His wife, better known in the annals of this theatre as Mdlle. 
Lefebvre, was as irresistibly fascinating a specimen of the true 
Parisienne (in the most eulogistic sense of the term) as Balzac ever 
described or Gavarni sketched ; a more charming combination of 
grace and witchery it was impossible to conceive. She had the 
prettiest lisp imaginable, which disappeared when she sang, but 
gave an additional piquancy to her acting ; her voice was fresh, 
sweet and flexible, and her intonation faultless. She once took it 
into her head to play“ Un Monsieur et une Dame” for some- 
body’s benefit at the Vaudeville, and I asked Arnal after the per~ 


formance what he thought of her. “Ne m’en parlez pas,” he re-. 


plied ; “I was so taken up with admiring the little sorceress that 
I never acted worse in all my life!” 


When Mdlle. Lefebvre undertook her favourite part of Zerline,_. 


the Fra Diavolo was generally Montaubry, a remarkably good- 
looking tenor, but rather too conscious of it; as a singer, I in- 
finitely preferred Léon Achard, a thoroughly sterling artist, and by- 
far the best representative of Georges in “ La Dame Blanche” since 
the days of Roger. 

The revival of Boieldieu’s “ Jean de Paris” introduced us to two 
lately engaged recruits, Mdlle. Boulard, an attractive Princess of 
Navarre, who warbled that delicious melody “Quel plaisir d’étre. 
en voyage” very sweetly ; and Stockhausen, a fairly-gifted baritone, 
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but, if, possible, a more ungainly comedian than his predecessor 
Bussine. Madame Cabel also appeared in “ Manon Lescaut ;” 
she vocalized as brilliantly as ever, but her voice had entirely lost 
its freshness, and become disagreeably wiry. 

I must not omit to mention Mdlle. Cico, a painstaking and in- 
telligent soprano transplanted to the boards of the Opéra Comique 
from a café concert in the Palais Royal, and a pleasing Angéle in 
the “Domino Noir ;’ she was a sister of Pauline Cico of the 
Vaudeville, but not nearly as pretty. Her début was followed by 
that of Madame Galli Mari¢, the original Mignon in Ambroise 
Thomas’ opera ; she sang “ Connais tu le pays” charmingly, and 
it would be difficult to imagine a more exact embodiment of Ary 
Scheffer’s type of Goethe’s heroine. 

With the production of one of Auber’s final efforts, “ Le Premier 
jour de Bonheur,” my reminiscences of this theatre will have 
reached their assigned limits ; and an anecdote recorded of this most 
genial composer will appropriately close them. He was leaving 
the Opera one evening, accompanied by an intimate friend of 
nearly his own age, when the latter rather fretfully observed that 
they were both growing old. 

“Que veux-tu?” replied Auber in his usual phlegmatic and 
take-it-easy tone ; “ we must make the best of it, for it is our only 
chance now of living at all!” 


Sa 


Troilus to Cressida. 


*6O Cressid ! O false Cressid ! false, false, false !—TZ7roilus and Cressida, act v. SC. 2. , 


CRESSIDA ! thou’st brought me nigh to death ; 
The glory. of my manhood’s strength is gone— 
My hopes have perish’d with thy broken faith ! 
To know thee fa/se/ Ye gods, I could have borne 
Ten thousand maddening martyrdoms for thee, 
Had I ne’er known the darkening stain that soils 
The pristine whiteness of thy purity ;— 
Oh, when I look on thee, the fierce blood boils 
And surges through my veins like living fire,— 
Yea, thou art beautiful, but thou must die ; 
Ee’n thou, fair Cressid ! and with wild desire 
I long to slay thee, oh thou loveliest Lie, 
And hurl thy spirit to its native hell,— 
No more,—I leave thee to thy fate. Farewell ! 
Marie CoRELLI. 
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Mozart in the Theatre and at Home. 


By C. J. STONE. 

ICHAEL KELLY relates, in his “Reminiscences,” that 
in 1784 three operas were on the ¢afzs of the Imperial 
Court Theatre of Vienna. One of these was Beaumarchais’ 
French comedy of “ Le Marriage de Figaro,” which Da Ponte had 
rendered into Italian opera for Mozart. Each composer claimed 
the right to have his work produced first. And while the Italian 
Regini was “working like a mole in the dark to get precedence, 
Mozart was as touchy as gunpowder, and swore that he would 
throw his score into the fire if his opera was not produced first.” 
The third candidate, the Maestro di Capello, was also working 
with crooked wisdom, and his claims were backed by three of the 
principal performers. Every one of the opera company took part 
in the contest. “I, alone,” says Kelly, “was a stickler for Mozart, 
He had a claim upon my warmest wishes, from my adoration of 
his powerful genius, and the debt of gratitude which I owed him 

for many personal favours.” 

The mighty contest was terminated by His Majesty Joseph IT. 
issuing a mandate for Mozart’s “ Nozze di Figaro” to be instantly 
put into rehearsal. “No one,” writes Kelly, “enjoyed more than 
himself the little great man’s triumph over his rivals.” 

Never was opera more strongly cast. The original performers 
had the advantage of the instruction of the composer, who trans- 
fused into their minds his inspired meaning. His little, animated 
countenance lighted up with the glowing rays of genius, till Kelly 
felt description to be as impossible as the painting of sunbeams. 
At the first rehearsal of the full band, Mozart-was on the stage, 
with his crimson pelisse and gold-laced cocked-hat, giving the 
time of the music to the orchestra. Bennuci sang Figaro’s “ Non 
pid andrai, farfallone amoroso,” with, such power and animation, 
that Mozart himself repeated, sotto voce, “ Bravo! bravo, Bennuci !” 
When he came to the fine passage, “Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla 
gloria militar,” which he poured forth with stentorian lungs, the 
effect was eléctric. The whole of the performers on the stage, and 
those in the orchestra, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated, “Bravo! bravo, maestro! Viva! viva! grande 
Mozart!” And the orchestra long continued to applaud by 
beating the bows of their fiddles against the music-desks. The 
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little man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, the enthusiastic 
plaudits. Kelly informs us that he performed the conspicuous part 
of the stuttering judge. In the sestetto Mozart requested that he 
would abandon the stuttering for fear lest he should spoil the musie. 
Apologizing for his presumption, Kelly urged that he could pro- 
duce the due effect without interfering with the other parts. 
With hesitation Mozart consented to his having his own way ; 
And crowded houses testified to the brilliant success of the experi- 
ment, The audience on the first night were convulsed with 
laughter, in which Mozart himself joined. The Emperor repeat- 
edly called out “ Bravo!” and the piece was loudly applauded and 
encored. When the opera was over Mozart came to Kelly, on the 
stage, and, shaking him by both hands, said, “ Bravo, young man! 
I feel obliged to you ; and acknowledge you to have been in the 
right, and myself in the wrong.” Kelly observes that he had never 
since seen the judge portrayed as a stutterer. 

He states that he was first introduced to Mozart at Kozeluch’s, 
a great composer for the pianoforte. The mighty genius favoured 
the company with fantasias and capriccios on the pianoforte. He 
was astounded by the feeling with which he played, the rapidity 
of his fingers, the great execution and strength of his left hand, 
and the apparent inspiration of his modulations. At supper 
Kelly was placed between himself and his wife, Madame Con- 
stance Weber, a German lady of whom he was passionately fond, 
and by whom he had three children. He conversed a good deal 
about Thomas Linley, the first Mrs. Sheridan’s brother, with 
whom he had been intimate at Florence, and spoke of him with 
great affection. He said that Linley was a true genius, and that, 
if he had lived, he would have been one of the greatest ornaments 
of the musical world. 

After supper the younger portion of the company proceeded to 
dance, and Mozart joined them very zealously. Madame Mozart 
informed Kelly that, great as his genius was in music, he was 
such an enthusiast in dancing that he often said that his taste lay 
in that art rather than in music. 

Kelly describes him as being a remarkably small man, with a 
profusion of fine, fair hair, of which he was rather vain. He was 
exceedingly cordial in his hospitality and essentially kind-hearted. 
If, however, the slightest noise was made, when he was playing, he 
immediately left off. He conferred a high compliment upon 
Kelly’s composition of a little melody; but when the latter pro- 
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posed to devote himself to the study of counterpoint, he said :— 
“ My good lad, you ask my advice, and I wiil give it to you can- 
didly. Had you studied composition when you were at Naples, 
and when your mind was not devoted to other pursuits, you 
would, perhaps, have done wisely. Now, your profession of the 
stage must, and ought to, occupy all your attention. It would be 
an unwise measure to enter into adry study. You may take my 
word for it, Nature has made you a melodist, and you would only 
disturb and perplex yourself. Reflect that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. Should there be errors in what you write, you 
will find hundreds of musicians, in all parts of the world, capable 
of correcting them. Do not disturb your natural gift—melody is 
the essence of music. I compare a good melodist to a fine racer 
and counterpointists to hack’ post-horses, therefore be advised, let 
well alone, and remember the old Italian proverb, “‘C hi sa pit 
meno sa’—Who knows most, knows least.” 

Kelly remarks that Mozart was very liberal in giving praise to 
those that deserved it; but felt a thorough contempt for insolent 
mediocrity. He was a member of the Philharmonic Society of 
Bologna and Verona ; and when at Rome, the Pope conferred on 
him the Cross and Brevet of Knight of Le Spiron de 1’Ora. 

Kelly relates that his friend Storace gave a quartette party at 
Vienna, in which the players were tolerable, though not one ex- 
celled upon his instrument. Still there was a little science 
amongst them :—The First Violin, Haydn ; Second Violin, Baron 
Dittersdorf; Violoncello, Vanhall; Tenor, Mozart. After the 
musical feast they sat down to a very excellent supper, at 
which they became very joyous and lively. In fact, gay suppers 
seem to have been a very constant and charming feature of the 
Mozart period, Kelly observes that the great composer was re- 
markably fond of punch, of which beverage he had seen him take 
copious draughts. He was also fond of billiards, and had an ex- 
cellent billiard-table in his house, upon which Kelly invariably 
came off second best in numerous games with him. 

Kelly relates that when he went to take leave of “ the immortal 
Mozart and his charming wife and family,” he could hardly tear 
himself away. At parting, both shed tears; and the volatile, 
talented young Irishman quitted Vienna with a heart full of grief 
and gratitude. Mozart gave him a letter to his father at the 
Court of Saltzbourg, whom he found to be a pleasing, intelligent 
little man. 
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Requiescat in Pace! 


A DREAM. 


AST night I wakened in a strange sad place, 
Shadowed in gloom and dreamy mystery ; 
One stood before me with accusing face, 

Bearing a scroll inscribed with my life’s history. 

Hh I cried, “‘Where am I?” Murmurs answered— 

“Dost thou not know, poor mortal? Thou art dead!” 





“T am not dead !—not yet! It cannot be 
But yesterday, in summer’s idle weather, 
She rested on my heart, and clung to me: 
if If this be so, why are we not together ?” 
it But still there came those murmurings that said— 





“She is not here—'tis finished ! Thou art dead!” 





“T have not spoken my farewell !” I cried : 
‘“‘T have but kiss’d her lips caressingly. 

it She promised to be with me when I died, 
To pray for this poor soul of mine distressingly.” 

if A waving hand was passed above my head : 

i “ Rest thou in peace !—be patient! Thou art dead !” 



















“‘ There is no peace,” 1 moaned, “ for I adore ! 
Dost thou not see my bitter tears are falling ? 

What is the use of life for evermore, 
When her sad voice upon my soul is calling? 

When did I die? tell me,” I murmured. 

“ What matters it?” they answered : “ thou art dead !” 






But yesternight we sat beside the lake, 
And whispered there of our sweet love’s futurity— 

Our life to come ! And then she bade me take 
From off her lips kisses for my security. 

We were as lovers, longing to be wed !” 

“ All that is over, mortal : thou art dead !” 






Far off I see her, in the land I’ve left, 
Her sorrow shed from eyelids streamingly ; 

A maiden widow of her love bereft ; 
And I can only hear my darling dreamingly : 

“‘ Have patience, and endure. Be comforted. 

‘* She shall be thine hereafter! Thou art dead !” 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


HREE of the most important concerts of the 1883 Season came off 
immediately after press requirements had compelled me to shut up 
my Musical Box last month. On the “ better-late-than-never” principle, 
however, and in order not to leave a too conspicuous hiatus in THE 
THEATRE’s record of musical events, I venture to accord brief mention to 
these interesting entertainments. On June 25 (the day also selected by 
Mr. Percy Blandford for his Annual Matinée at St. James’s Hall, which, 
as its excellent programme merited, was fully attended), Prosper Sainton, 
having completed his seventieth year, and more than half a century of 
inestimable service to the Divine Art, took an impressive and touching 
farewell of the London public, his debtor for so much pleasure and instruc- 
tion during a period of unequalled moment in the history of English 
musical development. Artists, amateurs, and friends alike rallied round 
the veteran violinist, filling the vast Albert Hall with such a gathering of 
social celebrities as can seldom be got together in the height of the season, 
and gave their old favourite a reception that brought happy, grateful tears 
to his eyes. Not less enthusiastic was the greeting with which Charlotte 
Sainton-Dolby was encountered as she appeared upon the platform to sing 
for her husband on the occasion of his last performance in public. Twenty 
years had passed away since I had listened to the voice of our peerless 
English contralto, whose retirement from public life preceded M. Sainton’s 
by nearly that interval of time ; to my delighted surprise, the old richness 
of tone and perfection of production thrilled and moved me the other day 
as of yore. Her singing of ‘Strangers yet,” a simple lay by “ Claribel,” 
was to me inexpressibly touching, and affected the majority of the audience 
no less deeply than myself. It was, I do not hesitate to say, the salient 
attraction of the concert, although Santley sang and Sainton played as only 
those great artists can sing and play ; and would have been so, for many of 
those present, even had Adelina Patti and Sims Reeves not been prevented 
by. illness from fulfilling their promises to the Jéndéficiaire. 


The concerts yearly given by Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Kuhe belong 
to a class of musical entertainment peculiar to this capital. They are 
formidably comprehensive, and last for many hours at a stretch. Their 
programmes contain from thirty to forty items, and are executed, as a rule, 
by the leading vocalists and instrumentalists of the day, thus constituting, 
as it were, +ésumés of the musical season’s special achievements. This 
year they came off with undiminished éc/at—the former at St. James’s Hall, 
the latter at Mrs. Sassoon’s house in Belgrave Square—and were, as usual, 
powerfully supported by “Society.” Lady Benedict’s crisp and intelligent 
playing was one of the. most pleasing features of her venerable husband’s 
concert, at which Pauline Lucca and Edward Lloyd sang most admirably. 
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Mr. Kuhe’s matinée introduced a new dramatic reciter to the public in the 
person of his second daughter, Miss Georgina Kuhe, who declaimed 
Clement Scott’s stirring poem, “.The Women of Mumbles Head,” with 
laudable vigour and pathos. George Grossmith contributed one of his 
side-splitting “‘ Sketches,” and Ovide Musin a brilliantly played violin solo, 
to the afternoon’s entertainment, which, by the very circumstance that it 
was excellent throughout, triumphantly disproved the axiom, “one cannot 
have too much of a good thing.” Reverting for a moment to the Benedict 
concert, I cannot forbear paying a tribute of well-deserved praise to the 
sweet singing of Miss Edith Santley, one of our most promising cantatrici, 
and to the magnificent rendering of Liszt’s New Hungarian Rhapsody 
given by Madame Sophie Menter, who, on the 26th June, played in public 
for the j/ty-eighth time during the brief London season, quitting England 
the very next day laden with splendidly earned honours, not to mention 
more solid tokens of public favour and private admiration. 


On Monday, July 2, the Richter “Cyklus” for 1883 closed with pro- 
‘bably the finest performance of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony ever heard 
in this or any other country, preceded by a no less perfect orchestral inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B minor (No. 8), and bya 
clever, though unequal, rendering of Max Bruch’s First Concerto for violin 
‘and orchestra, the solo part of which had been entrusted to Herr Ernst 
Schiever, Hans Richter’s chef d’attague. An assemblage of music-lovers 
that thronged St. James’s Hall well-nigh to suffocation—for the weather was 
unusually sultry—took leave of the great conductor until October next with 
cheers and plaudits that left no doubt as to the sincerity of their regard for 
the man and appreciation of the musician. Well satisfied with the result 
of his labours, Hans Richter is enjoying his summer holiday in the Nass- 
wald, whither he annually repairs with his wife and family (six little ones, 
the eldest of whom is barely eight years old !), accompanied by his old school- 
mate and fellow-leader, Josef Sucher, the Kapellmeister of the Hamburg 
Stadt Theater, and by Rosa Sucher, the leading dramatic Jrima donna of 
Germany, who took London by storm last year at Drury Lane. I am 
happy to believe that we shall hear her again next June in several of her 
favourite parts. Richter will return to London in October for the purpose 
of giving three orchestral concerts during the saison morte, which he alone 
possesses the secret of revivifying. It is by no means impossible that, ere 
another twelve months shall have passed over our heads, he will have 
transferred his Lares and Penates from Waehring to Kensington or 
St. John’s Wood. He is strongly inclined to settle down amongst us for 
good—for our good, certainly, and I sincerely hope for his own; and, if 
certain arrangements now under consideration can be satisfactorily con- 
cluded by the end of the year, next spring will behold the genial Viennese 
established en permanence in a country he has learned to love nearly as well 
as that.of his birth, Ido not despair of seeing, some of these days, a 
National Opera House in London, flourishing like a green bay-tree, with 
Carl Rosa for its manager and Hans Richter for its orchestral conductor. 
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“Amongst the minor concerts of the month that have merited special 
notice I may mention the Matinées Musicales of Signor Denza (July 2), 
Mademoiselle Avegliana (July 2), and the Contessa di Friggeri (July 7). 
Signor Denza, who is well known in London musical circles as a grace- 
ful and melodious composer of English songs as well as of Neapolitan 
canzoni and French chansonnettes, was vigorously supported by his country- 
folk on the occasion of his annual concert, the programme revealing only 
one non-Italian name, that of Carlotta Patti’s husband. Consequently, the 
entertainment provided by him was exceptionally bright and interesting, 
both.in character and interpretation—the more so that it introduced several 
of his newer works to public cognizance, entr’antres, two charming “ funni- 
ments” in Neapolitan dialect, entitled “Lo Telefono” and “ Funicull, 
Funicula,” the former of which was sung with great humour by Signor 
Denza himself. It was, indeed, a “singing” concert— there were only two 
instrumental numbers—and, all the vocalists who took part in it being 
accomplished artists, afforded a refreshing contrast to the average “ after- 
noon” of musica di camera. It is seldom that one hears at one and the 
same entertainment such a trinity of songstresses of the good old school as 
Carlotta Patti, Alice Barbi, and Signora di Friggeri. The last-named 
lady’s concert, at the Beethoven Rooms (July 7), was also an interesting 
Italian ‘réunion ; the hearty applause accorded to its successive numbers 
being strongly significant of the predilection still entertained, in spite of the 
Wagnerian wave that has of late swept over London musical society, by 
English amateurs for simple, easily intelligible melodies and skilfully exe- 
cuted foriture. Another concert well worthy of mention was that of the 
gifted violinist, Mdlle. Thértse Castellan (July 6), whose playing has 
steadily increased in force and improved in quality during the past four 
years, until it now leaves nothing to be desired. She was ably supported 
by Malle. Lablache, George Grossmith, ‘Tito Mattei, and Isidore de Lara, 
who sang with his usual grace and finish a charming composition of his own, 
entitled “Onlya Song,” which more than kept the modest promise of itsname. 
A few unavoidable words about the Guildhall “ function” (July 9), and I have 
done with concerts until October. Having been gotten up by the municipal 
magnates at the request of an august personage in aid of the Royal College 
of Music—for which even Savages tumble remuneratively, and yell to the 
tune of several hundreds sterling—it drew together a great gathering of 
City celebrities and afforded a comprehensive display of the Royal Family. 
As a spectacle, it, was memorable ; as a concert, it was one of the worst of 
the season, which is really saying a good deal. Indeed, but for the delicious 
singing of Adelina Patti—who fulfilled her pledge to the letter, whereas the 
other stars “ schwored off” at the eleventh hour—it would have been a 
paramount illustration of the “how not to do it” system of arranging 
musical entertainments. Prominent amongst the failures of the programme 
was an inexpressibly pitiful rendering of ‘“‘God Save the Queen,” by 
Kalozdy’s Hungarian Band, the like of which I have never before heard in 
an English concert-room, and hope never to hear again.  Nine-tenths ot 
the numbers were of foreign composition, interpreted by inferior aliens— 
scarcely what one could have wished or expected in the programme of a 
concert given to advance an exclusively national enterprise ! 
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The revival of “‘La Gazza Ladra” at Covent Garden was one of the most 
‘intelligent notions that has occurred to the management of the Royal Italian 
Opera for some years past—so intelligent, indeed, as almost to atone for 
the production of “La Gioconda.” In the first place, “‘ Cats in the Larder” 
is one of the prettiest operas in existence, and a good play to boot, teeming 
alike with admirable music and powerful situations ; in the second, Ninetta 
is one of Madame Patti’s best parts, affording her exceptional opportunities 
of displaying her marvellous abilities as a comic and tragic actress—as a 
dramatic genius of the first order and an absolutely inimitable vocalist. 
For a wonder, too, “The Maid and the Magpie” was excellently cast 
throughout, with the exception of the part of Gianetto, to which—although 
it is the weakest ever written by Rossini for any of his tenor heroes—Signor 
Frapolli proved altogether unequal. But it would have been simply im- 
possible to select from the ranks of contemporary operatic singers more 
efficient representatives of Pippo than Madame Scalchi, of Ferdinando than 
Signor Cotogni, and of the Podest& than M. Gailhard ; whilst the minor 
parts of Lucia, Fabrizio, and Giorgio were quite unexceptionably sustained 
by Mdlle. Ghiotti, Signor Ughetti, and Signor Raguer. The ensemble, in 
short, was of so excellent a quality as to recall the ancient glories of Italian 
opera to veteran Aabitués of the Garden, Market, and Lane. Iam ata 
loss wherewith to express my admiration of Madame Patti’s singing and 
acting in the difficult and deeply sympathetic rd/e of the severely-put-upon 
servant-maid, whose strictly moral dealings with her father’s family plate 
happen to be so calamitously coincident with the magpie’s nefarious 
abstraction of her kind master’s spoons and forks. Ninetta’s life-experiences 
on the stage abound in ups and downs—in striking contrasts and delicate 
gradations of feeling, which, as rendered by Madame Patti, were perfect 
exponences of minute and accurate psychological studies. Her girlish 
light-heartedness in the opening scene, where she appears as the pet 
of her employers, fellow-servants, and all around her—the playful yet pas- 
sionate tenderness she manifests to her lover—the fierce indignation with 
which she repels the Podesti’s licentious proposals—her terror on behalf 
of her fugitive father, and distress at the mysterious disappearance of the 
valuables confided to her care—her amazement and horror when she is 
accused of theft, intensified into a very agony of emotion as the circumstan- 
tial evidence of her guilt grows, link by link, into an infrangible chain—her 
utter physical collapse when sentence of death is pronounced upon her by 
the doomster—the pathetic resignation to her cruel fate she displays whilst 
bidding farewell to Pippo in the prison-scene, and the glassy stare of ghastly 
despair she fixes upon the crucifix, held up before her eyes by the priest as 
she is being led away, more dead than alive, to the gallows—were one and 
all such presentments of human feeling and passion as can never be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed them. During the prayer succeeding the 
death-march in the last scene, the audience sat pale and breathless, 
enthralled by the magic spell of her surpassing genius, At such moments, 
when I see her exercising absolute mastery over a normally phlegmatic 
and self-controlling public, such as that filling the stalls and boxes of 
Covent Garden, the verdict pronounced upon her by Mrs. Keeley—probably 
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the best living judge of acting—never fails to recur to my mind. Talking 
with that incomparable veteran one day about actresses of the present time, 
I asked her for a definition of Adelina Patti. “My dear,” she replied, 
without a moment’s hesitation, “ she is the female Garrick.” 


Of the Diva’s voice and singing I can only say that they were beyond 
all praise. The part of Ninetta is an extremely arduous one, being 
written in Rossini’s most florid manner. It abounds in technical difficul- 
ties and emotional utterances, exercising a continual strain upon the 
physical powers of the executant. From the first note to the last she 
rendered it with unflagging energy and to absolute perfection. Madame 
Scalchi’s Pippo left little to be desired in the way of vocalization, and 
earned for her more than one well-deserved encore. Nothing finer has 
ever been heard than her delivery of the contralto solo in the prison duet— 
the cadence of which, by the way, terminating in a roulade of nearly two 
octaves, sung in thirds by Ninetta and Pippo, was dashed off with a fine, 
brio and exquisite accuracy that fairly took the house by storm—and I may 
truly say that she sang every note of her part satisfactorily. But so gifted 
a musical artist should beware of marring her efforts by unintelligent 
acting and a too-obvious self-sufficiency. Madame Scalchi has an un- 
pleasant trick of giggling inanely in “ situations” of the utmost gravity and 
pathos. She would do well to remember that, however justifiable her ap- 
proval of her own talents may be, there are circumstances, in almost every 
opera, rendering her outward manifestation of that feeling little less than 
indecorous. With such a noble voice and splendid method of singing as 
hers, a little more self-effacement and attention to dramatic requirements 
would entitle her to a far higher artistic rank than that she at present 
occupies. Since the Podesta of Lablache I have seen none nearly as good 
as that of M. Gailhard, who was the pompous, lascivious and vengeful 
village magistrate to the life, and whose singing was throughout quite un- 
exceptionable. So was Cotogni’s impersonation of the luckless Ferdinando, 
whose sins are so heavily visited upon his innocent child. The concerted 
pieces and choruses were faultlessly given, and the overture—an established 
favourite of the British public—was brilliantly played and imperatively re- 
demanded. 


In presenting “ La Gazza Ladra” to the élite of London society, the 
stage-management of Covent Garden triumphantly maintained the reputa- 
tion it has of late years acquired for incompetence and carelessness. As 
an illustration of the latter speciality, unsurpassable in the most hand-to- 
mouth, happy-go-lucky of provincial theatres, I may mention that the 
mechanical magpie, upon whose furtive flight from his cage to the belfry 
with stolen property in his beak, the most powerful situation in the play— 
Ninetta’s reprieve from death by the cord—exclusively turns, was so 
negligently manipulated that he never reached the belfry at all, but slipped 
from the wire that should have conveyed him thither, when only a few 
yards on his way, and fell plump into a mimic well hard by a cottage-door. 
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This gross blunder in the “ business” stultified the whole action of the 
dénouement, and—followed out to its logical consequence—irretrievably 
doomed Ninetta to suffer an ignominious death. Of course, Pippo and 
Giorgio ascended the belfry and there hunted up the spoons in accordance 
with stage directions ; but, the magpie having given them no hint whatso- 
ever of its hiding-place before committing suicide, their search was mani- 
festly forlorn of motive and their discovery void of probability. . Again, the 
** practicable” alarm-bell rung to announce that’ discovery.and stop the 
execution was seen to swing violently for nearly half a minute before the 
person entrusted with the real bell behind the scenes thought fit to sound a 
single peal of his instrument. The mute agitation of the “ property” in 
question produced an unspeakably funny effect ; but it also reflected great 
discredit upon the stage-management. Moreover, it manifestly struck the 
audience as unusual that even the counterfeit presentment of a massive 
stone belfry should keep time with its bell in the matter of rocking back- 
wards and forwards, and that with such vigour that one expected every 
second to see it topple over and fall upon the stage with a crash, following 
the example of the suicidal magpie. Such absurdities, in an opera house 
which charges the public higher prices than any other theatre in Europe, 
are totally inexcusable. It is no joke—or at best a very bad one—to 
bring a prima donna “on” to dance the shadow dance in “ Dinorah,” 
without providing the lime-light that alone can enable her to cast her 
shadow. Yet this was actually done to Madame Patti at Covent Garden a 
few weeks ago, and it is only one of many condemnable incidents of the 


operatic season, due to the negligence and ésousiance of the authorities 
behind the curtain. 


Of the vocal music published during the past month, I have nothing 
pleasant to say, and will therefore leave it “honourably unmentioned.” 
A “ Pensée Dansante,” by Mr. Percy Reeve (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.), 
for the pianoforte, is exceedingly clever and pretty, whilst easy enough to 
be conquerable by amateur fingers of average flexibility. So is a “ Segui- 
dilla,” composed by a promising young musician, Mr. Herbert Sharpe 
{Patey and Willis), who has sustained the Spanish character of his subject 
very successfully, whilst treating it with sufficient technical elaboration to 
render it an interesting study to the advanced pianist. I can cordially 
recommend both these bright and ingenious little morgeaux to the musical 
readers of THE THEATRE. 


Wm. Beatty KINGSTON. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


NTIL recently I was not aware that the duties of an English magistrate 
included the delivering of an occasional lecture upon the moral 
tendencies of opera-bouffe and comique from the Bench. The Recorder of 
Montreal has enlightened my ignorance. When, a few weeks ago, M. Maurice 
Grau’s company arrived in the town on the St. Lawrence, the Canadian sense 
of propriety revolted at the dissolute tone of such libretti as those of 
“ Carmen” and “ La Perichole.” One night, when the latter opera-bouffe 
had to be substituted for the former opera comique, a student named 
Vaillaincourt so strongly persisted in his expressions of disapproval that 
the manager was compelled to have him removed to the police station. 

The next morning, when the case came before the recorder, Mr. Vail- 
laincourt’s defender developed the thesis that his client deserved the public 
thanks of his countrymen for having set a highly moral example in hissing 
“La Perichole.” 

In which opinion the worshipful magistrate fully concurred ; adding that 
if he, the worshipful magistrate, had been present, he would have hissed 
and hissed again in order to openly testify his disgust of such an entertain- 
ment. And to further mark his admiration of Mr. Vaillaincourt’s conduct, 
the recorder told the lessee of the Academy of Music that he was placing 
himself without the pale of the law by allowing similar pieces to be per- 
formed at his theatre ; winding up the proceedings with an enthusiastic 
acquittal of the rowdy student. 

I spare you the comments of the Paris papers upon this piece of Puri- 
tanism, which they reproduce from the Courrier des Etats Unis, the 
principal Franco-American journal. In the main they are just, though it 
would have been as well, perhaps, not to credit English-speaking nations 
with a monopoly of intolerance in matters theatrical. They should re- 
member the reception accorded to Prosper Mérimée’s heroine, when she 
first appeared in the flesh at the Opera Comique in 1875, by the bourgeoise 
‘“‘of the most enlightened and liberal-minded capital in the world”—the 
inverted commas are not mine. Apart from the professional cabal against 
poor George Bizet’s work, the story of “‘ Carmen” was responsible for much 
of the ill-favour with which the whole work was received. The narrow- 
minded middle classes that supply the great audiences at the Salle in the 
Rue Favart deemed the brazen-faced cigarette maker of Seville too objection- 
able a young woman for their virtuous minds. Nor did the incarnation of 
Mdlle. Galli Marié—albeit it was thoroughly true to the author’s concep- 
tion—succeed in lessening the impression. ‘They would have none of her. 
With the inconsistency that is so notable a feature in the most logical 
nation on the face of the earth, they find at present that “ Carmen,” as 
impersonated by Mdlle. Adéle Isaac, is not sufficiently accentuated. 


And what of the veto on Sheridan’s “School for Scandal,” when first it 
was played in Paris? What of the opinion enunciated by critics and 
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audiences alike that the Irish wit’s masterpiece was too grossly and cynically 
immoral to please the French playgoer ? 

What of the objection to ‘‘ Othello” and “ Hamlet,” notwithstanding the 
toning down of Shakespeare’s barbarism in the successive adaptations ? 
What of the French Colonel’s prohibition to the whole of his regiment to 
go and see M. de Grammont’s latest version of the ‘“ Moor of Venice” at 
the Odéon, alleging that the spectacle of an officer and a gentleman cutting 
his wife’s throat instead of suing for a judicial separation, was unfit for a 
French soldier? What of that other young Frenchman’s dictum—given in 
all seriousness—that it seemed against all /es dienséances to hear the Prince 
of Denmark “rowing his mother as he does ?” 





I might multiply instances ad infinitum, but I hold my pen. Continen- 
tals can be as stupidly narrow-minded as any Englishman—witness whereof 
Alexander Dumas’, the elder, changing the title of his plays and their very 
author’s name, in order to pass them through the licenser’s office at Florence 
—witness whereof the manager of a Stockholm Theatre altering the dénou- 
ment of Mozart’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” and converting the libertine to a respectable 
member of society by means of a three-minutes’ genuflexion on the grave 
of the victim he slayed—witness whereof the termination of a German 
version of “‘ Hamlet” I saw in Hamburg—the town whence Lessing issued 
his “ Dramaturgie,” if you please—in which Claudius and Hamlet under- 
take a pilgrimage to Rome, and make up their differences on the journey. 
Enough ! 





I prefer to come back to the origin of the cat-call, the too plentiful 
indulgence of which has raised the Canadian student to a sudden position of 
eminence among hiscountrymen. The credit of the invention undoubtedly 
belongs to the French. It was at the premitre of Fontenelle’s “Aspar” 
(1680) that the disapproving sound was first heard by Corneille, 
** Mais quand sifflets prirent commencement, 
C’est (l’y jouais, j’eu suis temoin fidéle), 
C’est a /’Aspar du sieur de Fontenelle.” 





It was not till a century afterwards, however, that the institution was 
Officially admitted amongst French theatrical amenities ; but the honour of 
having improved the pleasing innovation by means of the still more 
pleasing and material adjuncts of rotten eggs and apples belongs 
to the English. Both Garrick and Macklin were amongst the earliest 
recipients of those presents from the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 


Whilst on the subject of presents, Madame Judic, has probably the most 
miscellaneous collection any actress living or dead could show. During 
the first four months run of the “ Timbale d’Argent,” a Wallachian gentle- 
man threw her every evening a bouquet enclosed in a basket composed of 
twelve cunningly interwoven oriental scarves. One evening the Wallachian 
was missing from his accustomed place. Madame Judic carefully folded her 
fourteen hundred scarves, and sent them to a poor girl, who stocked a 
little shop with them. One of them is in my possession ; there are few of 
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them remaining now, but they have proved lucky to the girl who—thanks 
to the’generous start—is doing well. 


Any of Madame Judic’s familiars will tell you that it takes an hour or so 
to examine her museum of gifts, most of which, unlike the scarves, have 
been preserved. As a matter of course the ornamental predominates, but 
the useful is not entirely wanting. In Belgium especially, it is the fashion 
to offer artistes the adjuncts to daily life as well as flowers. M. Dupuis, 
Madame Judic’s colleague, received one night at the termination of his 
performance a wardrobe and a dressing-table fitted with drawers. The 
next night the donor exclaimed from his stall: “M. Dupuis, if you 
wish to complete the suite, you'll have to give another performance or 
two. Say it, and Iam your man.” Madame Judic has no furniture to 
show, though she has many specimens of the local industries of the towns 
through which she passed. For instance, at Liége, famous for its small 
arms’ factories, a revolver fell at her feet one night ; it was wrapped in a 
piece of paper on which was written in pencil, “The case has been left 
with the stage-door keeper.” 


Seven towns of Greece formerly claimed the honour of having given birth 
to Homer; there are as many semi-theatrical establishments in Paris that 
claim to have hatched the talent.of Madame Judic. ‘The manager of the 
El Dorado, on the Boulevard de Strasbourg, will tell you but for him Judic 
would still be earning a paltry pound a week in some show on the outer 
Boulevards. M. Leon Sari, of the Folies Bergtres, will stand, as is his 
wont, will strike an attitude and proclaim to all who care to listen, that he, 
and none but he, was the original discoverer of Judic’s talent. Offenbach 
swore, before his death, that if he had not made Boulet, of the Gaité, engage 
Judic, she would never have sung the music of Vasseur. Madame Celine 
Chaumont, between whom and Madame Judic there is no love lost, will tell 
you that it was her husband first, and she afterwards, who have made Judic 
what she is ; in fact, as at the building of the Tower of Babel, everyone 
claims to have had a hand in the raising of what is decidedly one of the 
most original structures of French histrionic genius. It is like and unlike 
Virginie Dejazet’s, it is like and unlike Celine Chaumont’s, but it is most 
like the incarnation of the escutcheon on her own carriage, a capital I with 
a grasshopper playing the guitar leaning against it, whilst the birds all 
round carol in emulation, and the very ears of corn seem to dance. This 
escutcheon, of the size of a half-crown piece, was designed and invented 
by Grévin. I remember seeing the original and a little episode connected 
with its exhibition. A provincial gentleman who had bought a large 
canvas several feet both ways at a decidedly ludicrous price, but for no 
more than what it was worth, asked to have the little sketch thrown in— 
he was nonsuited, of course. 


When Frédérick Lemaitre created Robert Macaire he was less known 
than the late Mr. Sothern when the latter burst. upon the world as Lord 
Dundreary, less than Mr, Irving when he set the English playgoer talking 
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about Digby Grant. In spite of the recommendation of his tutor, Lafon, 
or of the suffrages of Talma, who divined the potentiality of a great actor in 
the young man, the Odéon refused to engage him, and he found himself 
reduced to play the part of the lion in a-rubbishing melodrama ‘‘Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” at the Variétés: Amusantes at the magnificent salary of thirty 
francs a month. “I have studied at the Conservatoire the part of Aga- 
memnon, the king of kings, hence I do not lower myself in accepting 
the réle of the king of brutes,” he said. He was content to wait. His 
opportunity came, but it was entirely of his own making. When MM. 
Benjamin Antier, Saint Amand, and Paulyanthe had written the last lines 
of “Auberge des Adrets,” they, no doubt, flattered themselves that they 
had given the world a melodrama that would immoiftalize their names, that 
the morose, sinister, double-dyed villain, Robert Macaire, and his con- 
federate Bertrand, as they had evolved them from their inner consciousness, 
were flesh and blood in themselves, and wanted not the breath of genius 
to make them live. As a matter of fact, they were not even such dramatic 
puppets as would pass muster with the not over-critical audience. of the 
Boulevard du Temple of sixty years ago, and Lemaitre knew it, and told 
the authors weeks before the catcalls from the gods and groundlings of the 
Ambigu-Comique confirmed his judgment. But whilst pointing out the 
disease, he suggests the remedy, to the great indignation of the parents, 
who, with pardonable vanity, insists upon their bantling going forth into the 
world “an ill-favoured thing,” perhaps, “ but all their own.” 


I have before me a copy of “ L’Auberge des Adrets” as it left the 
hands of the authors. I beg pardon beforehand to Mr. Whiteley, of 
Westbourne Grove, for taking his name in vain in these notes, but it re- 
minds me of nothing so much, when comparing it to the acting version of 
to-day, as of the original small shop of that prince of traders. Like 
Mr. Whiteley’s establishment, “l’Auberge des Adrets ” has from a pigmy 
grown into a giant, with this difference, however, that the original builders 
could no longer claim part or parcel in it, that their conception has not 
even remained. It was knocked down on the first night (July 2, 1823). 
The hour for Frédérick Lemaitre had come and with it the man. The 
conventional evil-doer of the conventional melodrama vanishes to make 
room for the scoundrel who affects the manners of a gentleman, who is 
amiable and polite, who makes you forget for the moment his tattered coat, 
battered hat, ftinged pantaloons, soleless, down-at-heel boots, who is the 
French prototype of Dickens’ Jingle, who, in one word, becomes the death- 
less incarnation of a merciless satire on the foibles and follies of modern 
satire, who creates that second night a Don Quixote of crime, accompanied 
also by his Sancho, whose very dress proclaim the superiority of mind over 
body, who could have inspired Thomas Carlyle, had the philosopher so 
willed it, with another chapter on vestural tissue. This is the starting-point 
of Frédérick Lemaitre’s reputation. Of the character as played by him it 
is impossible to convey an idea. The actor’s well known eccentricity as 
well as genius found ample scope in the daily filling up of the frame he had 
carved out for himself. I know a gentleman, dead but a few years ago, 
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who had seen-“ Auberge des Adrets,” at least fifty times, and who assured 
me that not twiceyhad Lemaitre played it alike. 


Two anecdotes in connection with Lemaitre’s creation. In the first 
weeks of his success :he insisted upon being paid in silver five-franc 
pieces—his salary was increased a hundred-fold at least—and passing 
through the crowd that awaited him each night at the stage door, carrying 
the money in a sack on his shoulders. 


The revival of “VAuberge des Adrets,” cut down to two acts at the 
Porte St. Martin, gave rise toa curious lawsuit. The manager of the 
Ambigu claimed that the moral ownership (say copyright), the poetry and 
originality of the dresses, or rather want of dresses, worn by Robert and 
his friend Bertram, belonged exclusively to him, and applied for an in- 
junction against Lemaitre and Serres to prevent their imitating them. Of 
course, he was non-suited. During the trial the cost of the original costumes 


was stated to have been one franc twenty centimes, a fraction less than a 
shilling. 


Several subscribers and collectors of “ Irvingiana” have asked for a copy 
of the verses written on the occasion of the Irving banquet, and that were 
not published in the full, special, and detailed account reported in Zhe Era 
—a report that is inaccurate in other respects, but apparently intentionally 
inaccurate :— 


A “GOD SPEED” TO HENRY IRVING. 


**Tlle dies utramque 

Ducet ruinam: non ego perfidum 

Dixi sacramentum : ibimus, ibimus 
Utcunque precedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati.”—Horace. 


One “ bumper at parting,” old friend, it is brimming, 
Our chalice of love with red wine from the heart ; 
Let us mix it with tears that our glances are dimming, 

Then drink all together, and let you depart. 
If yours be the triumph, let ours be the sorrow, 
For a shade of farewell upon friendship is cast ; 
To-night let us banish the gloom of to-morrow, 
That darkens the present but brightens the past. 


For a moment the maze of a glad recollection 
Let us thread, with dear memory’s aid to the end, 

’Ere*you bear to the West our strong grasp of affection, 
And leave us to live on the smile of a friend ; 

You will stand as the dream-haunted Aram before us, 
As the grief-stricken Charles, and in features of pain 

Will be written the anguish of Shylock, and o’er us 
Will hover the spirit of Hamlet the Dane. 
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We shall hear over waste of wild waters, my brother, 
The glad note of welcome from hearts that are true, © 
And find in its chorus the praise of another 
Who shares, now as ever, your triumphs with you! 
~~ When the parting is past, and the dark of December 
‘Brings them the weird “ Bells” but to us their sad knell, 
*Tis the best of good fellows we miss, but remember 
We lose quite the fairest of women as well ! 


Soa bumper at parting, and cheers to the rafter 
To wish you God speed in a brotherly land ; 
The pleasure is theirs for the moment, but after 
’Tis ours to await the warm clasp of your hand ; 
The fetters of friendship are free, but unbroken 
The chain round the heart that is link’d with a sigh ; 
Not a word of farewell from our lips shall be spoken, 
But a strong ‘‘God be with you!” an honest Good-by! 


C..8. 
Fuly 4, 1883. 


A correspondent writes—“I see by a criticism on the Lyceum repro- 
duction’ of Hamlet that Mr. Irving is quoted as still using the expression 
“T know a hawk from a handsaw.” Permit me to offer you one or two 
reasons in favour of the alternative “hernshaw.” In the remoter parts of 
Cumberland, where the heron is frequently found, it is still called a heron, 
or in their dialect a herren-shew or sue. For instance, if you had shot one 
and were passing along with it—a native would remark, why thee’s getten 
a herren-sue. I underline the ¢ in getten because in most words their 
dialect contracts the 0 or @ into e—as gate, which becomes with them gyet. 
Now as you come south the vowels in the dialect become more open, and 
-what was shew in the north may well have been shaw in the part where 
‘Shakespeare’s early days were spent. 

“‘ Added to this I believe I once turned up an old natural history which, 
in describing the heron, said ‘sometimes called herron-shaw ; but I don’t 
remember the name of the book now, though if it were looked up, I don’t 
doubt the expression would easily be found. 

“ Add to this, that hawking was a favourite aristocratic amusement, and 
that it was considered a good falcon which could strike and bring down a 
heron, and I think Shakespeare’s meaning is pretty evident. 

“‘T must apologize for troubling you, but some years ago I gave the inky 
Dane some thought, and this was one little thing I took the trouble to 
look into. It is of little importance of course, but I thought, perhaps, this 
view of it might be interesting to you.” 

As will be seen from Mr. Irving’s acting edition of “‘ Hamlet” sold in the 
theatre, he does of use the word “handsaw,” but the now accepted 
“hernshaw.” But as I understand it the words mean exactly the same 
thing, the term: “‘handsaw” being merely a provincial corruption of the 
local term for a heron or herne. The interesting note in the Clarendon 
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Press edition-of “Hamlet,” by Clark and Wright fully explain the matter. 
Tt runs as follows :— , 


Handsaw, is a corruption of heronshaw, or hernsew, which is still used in pro- 
vincial dialects for heron. In Suffolk and Norfolk it is pronounced ‘‘harnsa,’”’ from 
which to **handsaw” is but a single step. The corruption was probably old, even in 
Shakespeare’s time. . For the following explanation, given for the first time in the earlier 
part of this obscure passage, we are indebted to Mr. J. C. H eath, formerly Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. The expression obviously refers to the sport of hawking. Most 
birds, especially one of heavy flight like the heron, when roused by the falconer or his 

~ dog, would fly down, or with wind, in order to.escape. When the windis from the north 

the heron flies towards the south, and: the spectator may be dazzled by the sun, and be un- 
able to distinguish the hawk from the heron. On the other hand, when the wind is 
southerly, the heron flies towards the north, and it and the pursuing hawk are clearly 
seen by the sportsman, who then has his back to the sun, without difficulty knows-the 
hawk from the hernsew. A curious reader may further observe that a wind from the 
precise point north-north-west would be in the eye of the sun at half-past ten in the fore- 

noon, a likely time for hawking, whereas “ southerly ”’ includes a wider range of wind for 
a good view. 





























Our portraits this month represent Miss Kate Rorke and Mr. E. S. 
Willard. Miss Kate Rorke, who is a younger sister of Miss Mary Rorke, 
made her first appearance on the stage in the spring of 1881, when she 
played Madge, in the provincial tour of “ Where’s the Cat?” On Decem- 
ber 15, of the same year, she appeared at the Criterion Theatre, as Lottie, 
in “ Foggerty’s Fairy.” On March 4, of the following year, she acted Fanny 
Simpson, in “ Fourteen Days” ; and, on September 2, Minnie, in “ Little 
Miss Muffit.”. Going to the Court Theatre at the beginning of this year, she 
acted, on March 24, Sally Brotherhood, in “‘ The Rector ;” and, on April 24, 
Mary Rivers, in “ All for Her.” Miss Kate Rorke’s acting is always 
distinguished by a natural grace and a winning simplicity of manner. 

Mr. Edward S. Willard made his first appearance on the stage in 1869, 
being then only sixteen years old, at the Theatre Royal, Weymouth. The 
earlier years of his professional life were passed in the provinces, where he 
-has done some excellent work, appearing with success as Eugene Aram, 
Tago, and as Lesurques and Duboscq. For nearly three years he was a 
member of Mr. Wm. Duck’s “Our Boys” company. At the Princess’s 
Theatre he acted, on September 10, 1881, Clifford Armytage, in “ The 
Lights o’ London ;” on June 10, 1882, Phillip Royston, in “ The Romany 
Rye ;” and, on November 16 last, Captain Skinner, in “ The Silver King.” 
It will surprise few good judges of acting if this clever young artist even- 
tually takes a very distinguished place in his profession. Every personation 
he presents is instinct with thought and intelligence, and he thoroughly 
absorbs his individuality in each representation. Mr. Willard’s King 
William in “ Clancarty” is a brilliant specimen of his skill. 








Diderot’s “ Paradoxe sur le Comédien ” may be called the counterblast of 
Talma’s essay on the art of acting. The one having been published and 
devoured, why not the. other? The one having been preluded with a 
préface’by Henry Irving, why not the second? Henry Irving having endorsed 
H 2 
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warmly Talma’s views as to the value of “ sensibility” in the actor’s art, why 
should he not be called on to demolish the heterodoxy of the keenly argu- 
mentative and philosophical Diderot? Why not, indeed, asks Mr. Walter 
Herries Pollock who has enriched the dramatic library with a very admirable 
translation of Diderot’s treatise, and considerably added to its value by 
some very scholarly and complete notes concerning the actors, actresses, 
and theatrical incidents directly alluded to by the controversialist. This is 
a little book that any one interested in the art of acting should read, whether 
they agree with Diderot or with Talma. It is a literary stimulant, whether 
nauseous to the palate or not, and, however considered, is good and sound 
critical food. Henry Irving’s objections to Diderot’s hobby are neatly and 
cynically expressed, and his introductory essay is necessarily of considerable 
value as giving the opinion of an experienced actor as against that of a 
brilliant theorist. ‘This clever little volume, just published in a very neat 
dress by Chatto and Windus (Piccadilly), should not only find its way to 
every dramatic library, but should be in the hands of all who discuss the 
art of acting. And where is it not discussed ? 


In a recently published volume of clever miscellaneous essays, by Mr. 
John Hollingshead, entitled ‘ Footlights,” are some remarks, written 
many years ago, and published, I think, in the Broadway Magazine, on 
dramatic criticism, that agree with what was recently urged in these pages 
on the same subject. The volume opens with the “ Dead Fair,” already 
quoted in THE THEATRE magazine, and, to my mind, as graceful a fancy 
as Charles Lamb himself could have conceived. But listen to Mr. 
Hollingshead on dramatic criticism, after describing the dramatic critics of 
some fifteen years ago :— 


These are the chief critics of the London daily press, and it is their misfortune to work 
at a time when the drama is not much respected by intellectual people. Some editors, 
who have very lofty notions of the place they occupy amongst the governing powers of 
the world, affect to speak of actors as those ‘* people,’’ and pretend not to care much how 
their dramatic reporting is done as long as they are not troubled with complaints and 
corrections. The critics who are blessed with such mighty editors, of course, are encou- 
raged in that lazy habit which puts off a notice until the next day, or the next, and, as far 
as the drama is concerned, turns an otherwise well-conducted daily newspaper into a 
retrospective review. A critic who is not able to write his notices on the first nights of 
new dramas is evidently not strong enough for the place, and ought to resign in favour of 
more robust if less clever men, The readers of a daily newspaper look to their journal, 
first for news, and secondly for style. The critic who can leave a theatre at midnight, 
rush to his office, and give a clear and amusing account, one column in length, of a new 
three or four-act drama, tracing it to its source, apportioning praise and blame with unpre- 
judiced pen, and, above all, spelling the names of the actors correctly, is a treasure to his 
journal, and the proper critic for a daily newspaper. 

All hair-splitting and the Anglo-German style of criticism may be left to the weekly 
newspapers. Editors who know what a daily journal ought to be, will support a critic 
who never shuffles out of his work with the following paragraph :—‘‘ The play did not 
conclude until a very late hour, and we consequently reserve our remarks for a future 
number.” It would be difficult to believe that such confessions of incapacity could creep 
into a well-conducted journal, if other similar confessions of failure were not frequently 
observable. On the nights of a heavy debate, or some equally expected event, we often 
see the following humiliating sentence :—‘‘ In consequence of the great pressure on our 
space, we are compelled to omit our law report and many articles of intelligence.” A 
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manager of a paper who puts such a paragraph into type may well say that he is com- 
pelled to dispense with intelligence. In plain English, he tells the public that his machi- 
nery, his writers, his printers, and his management, have utterly broken down, but hope to 
resume their labours in the course of a day or two! 


One of the funniest “ Dogberryisms ” that has recently occurred in print 
will be found in some priggish advice that has recently been given to Sara 
Bernhardt on the subject of her love for acting and disregard of her health. 
Out of pure good nature and regard for her friend, Mr. Mayer, who has 
encountered an unprofitable season of French plays, Madame Bernhardt 
undertook to play more frequently than was on the whole advisable, and 
though her first performance was the best that she has ever given in London, 
the later ones showed signs of fatigue. Whereupon Dogberry sagely 
remarks, “That the immensely admired actress aspires to genius we have 
over and over again heard ; but this, she may be sure, cannot be obtained with- 
out occasional repose and moments of reflection.” This is the first time we have 
ever heard that genius could be obtained by steady sleep and early hours. 
We had thought it a gift from God which no soothing syrup could purchase 
or reflection could ensure. If Sara Bernhardt were to abjure sleep altogether, 
and to play fantastic tricks enough to make the angels weep, she would 
still be a genius—would she not ?—you dear old Dogberry, you comical old 
Boycotter. 


A foolish, unaccountable, but very obvious error crept into page 49 of 
the last number of THE THEATRE, where the name of “ H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales” was substituted for that of “H.R.H. the Princess 
Royal.” It has been kindly pointed out by some, ungenerously and 
savagely by others. All I can say is that I regret very much so foolish a 
blunder, which was literally a slip of the pen that escaped many sharp eyes 
before it appeared in print. 


So the Bancrofts déménagent, and yet another association of the theatre 
henceforth belongs to Berkeley Square. 


It is, I suppose, pretty generally forgotten that this locality was once 
graced with an equestrian statue of the third George ; so that it will be 
doubtless no better remembered that the name of the sculptor who invested 
that statue with artistic merit, a hundred and twenty years ago, was Wilton. 


The original devisor, in 1833, of No. 18, was Lord Segrave. The title 
has long since ceased to be familiar in the mouth ; but the first and last 
Baron was the occasion of a good deal of talk in his time. For he was the 
claimant in the Berkeley Peerage case of 1811. He was then described as 
William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, Esq., eldest presumed legitimate son of 
Frederick Augustus, fifth Earl of Berkeley. It was not disputed that the lady 
who was undoubtedly William Fitzhardinge’s mother had been the lawful 
wife of William Fitzhardinge’s father since the 16th of May, 1796. But 
William Fitzhardinge happened to have been born some ten years previously. 
Both the Earl and his wife, however, gave positive testimony as toa former 
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secret marriage solemnized between them at Berkeley Church in 1785. In the 
result, the House of Lords decided that William Fitzhardinge had not made 
out his claim. The fourth William, en vevanche, made him Baron Segrave 
in 1831. Her present Majesty created him Earl Fitzhardinge in 1841, 
while Providence, kinder than either, endowed him with messuages and 
tenements in Berkeley Square. 


Wilton aforesaid is not the only sculptor to whom this square is indebted 
for a distinguished inhabitant. Primarily, at any rate, a certain Caius 
Gabriel Cibber had something to do with supplying one. For it was 
here that an actor—also a unique impersonator of the Hawtrees of his 
day, also superlatively successful as a manager—it was here that the author 
of the “Careless Husband,” the creator of Lord Foppington, King 
George’s Laureate, and “ King Coll” of White's, passed the last years of 
his long and lucky life; the co-mate of Sheffield and Chesterfield, of 
Cholmondeley and Oldfield’s Churchill, of Devonshire, and Rockingham, 
and Walpole ; and yet himself his own best witness still against his arch- 
lampooner, even unto the veryend. Here it was that, in the memorable 
year that saw Byng, four encourager les autres, done to death on the quarter- 
deck of the Monarqgue by the “aspen Duke,” who was Prime Minister 
of England—that saw Plassey won, and “my son Cumberland ruin me 
and disgrace himself” at Kloster-zeven—a mightier than Mr. Pope’s great 
Anarch let the curtain fall for ever. And hence it was that, one De- 
cember afternoon, to make his grave with kings and heroes at Westminster 
they bore the player. 


Mr. Cibber had slept in Westminster about a quarter of a century, when 
there came to reside in Berkeley Square a lady who had been born just 
about a year after he died. The father of this lady belonged to the order 
of philanthropist known as fool, and had muddled away a fair fortune in 
futile attempts to make proselytes of certain astute Esquimaux. In due 
course, Mr. Darby’s daughter was left, destitute, to her own devices. Now, 
she had been educated, after a sort; she had had Hannah More for a 
schoolmistress. She is said, too, to have possessed an adorable /ai//e, and, if 
contemporary portraiture is to be trusted, her face must have been amongst 
the fairest that the sun of those days shone on. So, when she discovered, 
or when it was discovered for her, that the shortest way out of destitution 
was through the stage-door of Drury Lane, she met with a by no means 
discouraging reception from Garrick. He saw, he told her, the makings of 
a new Cordelia in Miss Darby ; and—eh ?—well now—what ?—in Cordelia, 
to his own Lear, she should come out. Unfortunately, a thorough-paced 
young blackguard, Robinson by name, talked and swaggered the poor 
child—she might be fifteen, perhaps—into marriage, and ruin, and the 
Fleet; and Mrs. Robinson never played Cordelia to anybody’s Lear. 
Garrick, en retraite then, had not forgotten her though ; and Sheridan was 
prompt to reopen the question of a début. The question was as promptly 
settled. Garrick set to work upon ‘his last pupil. On the roth of De- 
cember, 1776, she made a first appearance in Juliet, which was perfectly 
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successful, Romeo being played by Mr. William Brereton. The success 
was to cost master and pupil dear.. In his then state of health, 
the heavy labour Garrick persevered in, day after day, at the rehearsals, 
even until he sunk down exhausted with fatigue, proved more than 
he could bear. A very little more than a couple of years later, the 
master was on his deathbed. Exactly one week short of three years 
from that début, his pupil made her stage name her own one night, and 
became thenceforward “ Perdita” Robinson for good, and bad, and all. 


It was the night of the 3rd of December, 1779. “The Winter's Tale” 
was to be played “by command of their Majesties.” In the green-room, 
Leontes, gui s’y connaissait, was contemplating the most charming Perdita 
that even he had ever seen. And just as she was going on, Mr. Smith 
invoked great Jove to witness that Mrs. Robinson was handsomer than 
ever ; and prophesied she would make a conquest of a Prince other than 
the Prince Florizel of Mr. William Brereton. So, alas! it proved. By- 
and-by, on the stage, “some flattering remarks which were made by his 
Royal Highness as I stood near his box, met my ear, and I was over- 
whelmed with confusion.” ‘And, a day or two latter, there came to call 
upon Mrs. Robinson that useful young Malden, who lived to be old Essex, 


the same who 
* Caged our nightingale, 

e And endéd thy theatric tale, 
Enchanting Kitty Stevens.” 


And I suppose Mrs. Robinson was again “ overwhelmed with confusion” 
when she heard what this useful young Malden’s errand with her was. He 
had brought her a letter from his master, signed, with a delicate ap- 
propriateness, “ Florizel,” sealed with a: “‘Je ne change qu’en mourant,” 
and containing a repetition of the “flattering remarks” couched in even 
warmer language. And it was young Malden’s business to gently reassure 
the lady, to rid her of such scruples as might obtrude themselves, and to 
put matters ex ¢rain generally. 


His task presented no insuperable difficulties. The husband was a 
thoroughly consistent character; and who could resist Florizel? Perdita 
presently recovered from her confusion sufficiently to be able to attend to 
details. A princely bond for' £20,000 prepared the way for those meet- 
ings at Kew and elsewhere, which ended as we know. One fine morning, 
H.R.H. Florizel cut his Perdita in the Park, and repudiated his royal 
sign-manual. Mr. Fox intermediated, and managed to secure the victim 
£500 a-year. That was all that could be got out of “ deathless love.” 


It was certainly not enough ‘to ‘pay for those remarkable and varied 
toilettes with which Mrs. Robinson was presently astonishing the town. 
“To-day,” we are told, “she was a paysanne, with her straw hat tied at 
the back of her head. Yesterday, perhaps, she had been the dressed belle 
of Hyde Park—trimmed,. powdered, patched, painted to the utmost power 
of rouge and white lead ;. to-morrow she would be the cravatted Amazon 
of the-riding-house’;”and-so on. Neither would £500 a year keep up 
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the establishment over which Mrs. Robinson then presided in Berkeley 
Square. It was said, however, that Mr. Fox charged himself with that; 
while another than Mr. Fox would hand poor Perdita into the “high 
phaeton” of the period, “three more candidates and her husband” acting 
as outriders. “ And this,” says scandalized Miss Hawkins, “ this in the 
face of the congregations turning out of places of worship !” 


For a while this sort of thing lasted, and the hats of the fashionable 
promenaders swept the ground as she. passed by. But by-and-by the 
“‘ outrageously extravagant v7s-d-vis” was seized by the builder; the esta 
blishment in Berkeley Square was broken up; the one man of them all 
whom she loved deserted her when there was nothing left for him to squan- 
der ; and, pursuing him “ one night, in the dead of winter, in a coach with 
the windows open,” the unfortunate Perdita, one is not much surprised to 
learn, “lost the use of her limbs, and could never afterwards stand or 
walk.” 


Then she seems to have “ become literary.” She wrote “ poetry” in 
the Morning Post; she was the Laura Maria of Della Crusca Merry ; in 
her praise future poets were to “ pour their melodies divine ;” she was the 
nymph of Peter Pindar’s heart ; she was Mr. Tickell’s “‘ British Sappho.” 
Alas ! the uncompromising Hawkins shows us what Sappho and nymph and 
Laura Maria were like. Here is the little picture Matilda has drawn, con 
amore, one would almost say :— 


“On a table in one of the waiting-rooms at the Opera House was seated 
a woman of fashionable appearance, still beautiful, ‘ but not in the bloom 
of beauty’s pride ;’ she was not noticed except by the eye of pity. In a 
few minutes two liveried servants came to her; they took from their pockets 
long white sleeves, which they drew on their arms ; they then lifted her up 


and conveyed her to her carriage. It was the then helpless, paralytic 
Perdita.” 


Helpless and paralytic she lingered on till she was past forty—old age 
for her who had begun and exhausted life so early. She suffered terribly 
at the last. One of her daughters, Mary, was with her. She was quite 
forlorn else, and quite penniless. They found, you know, after she was 
dead, amongst her papers, the copy of a letter she had written to a certain 
noble lord who had “ borrowed” money from her in the old time. The 
poor thing asked his lordship of his great goodness to repay her—not the 
whole sum, only a part, only enough to enable her to journey to Bristol, 
and try “the one remedy that presents to me any hope of preserving my 
existence.” His lordship, however, never belied himself; he never 
answered that letter. 


In the last week of the last month of the last year of the last century, 
Mary Robinson died. Hannah More dealt like a tender-hearted but 
highly-respectable schoolmistress with her old pupil’s memory. Horace 
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Walpole “made the greatest allowances” for her. It was the Siddons 
who said the right thing. ‘ Poor Perdita,” sighed immaculate Sarah, “I 
pity her from my very heart.” 


The things theatrical of the World should really be left to Mr. Dutton 
Cook. Here is somebody writing to Helen Faucit’s husband, of all people, 
about “ the full-bottomed wig of Garrick” in “the part of Julius Cesar.” 


On the stage, Mr. Garrick wore many wigs. He is here before me at 
this present writing, in the tousled black “ head of hair” of his Richard, in 
the grey of Lear, in the white of Lusignan, in the brown “shock” of 
Drugger, the “too insignificant” Ramilie of Hotspur, the regulation 
powder that he wore with the regimentals of Macbeth ; the tye-wig of the 
period he seems to have affected for Tancred and Don John; and so on. 


Off the stage, up to, and beyond, the time of his marriage, he seems to 
have preferred his own hair, brushed back, profusely powdered, curled 
elaborately at the sides, and tied with a very full bow of black ribbon at 
the back. Later on, he invented a wig of his own for wear in private life. 
That was the “ Garrick five-curl.” Ithas been preserved for us in that 
plate—a head—which John Keyse Sherwin did one Sunday for Davies’ 
“ Life,” when John’s “ eternal want of pence” made Tom’s fifteen guineas 
a matter of prime necessity. 


The “ Garrick five-curl” continued fashionable long after its inventor had 
done with wigs. About its last wearer must have been that “ eminent 
wine-merchant,” punster, and picture-monger, Caleb Whitefoord, once so 
famous for his 

Cross-readings, ship-news, and mistakes of the Press, 
and famous still as the putative author of those eight-and-twenty lines of 
self-laudation which formed the postscript to the fifth edition of the 
“ Retaliation.” 


But, off the stage or on it, Garrick no more wore a full-bottomed wig 
than he played Julius Cesar, or any part in the play of that name. Brutus, 
indeed, he had once thought of. But the part was identified with Quin, and 
James was bad to beat in it. So that during the whole term of Garrick’s 
management, the play was never once in the bills of Drury Lane. 


“The grandest production of the century,” the lessee o ‘The | 
National Theatre” said, some little time ago, was to be seen nightly upon 
his stage. Such being the case, I was not unprepared for the further state- 
ment that the receipts were “ the greatest since the days of Edmund Kean.” 
Edmund seems always to be quoted as the “ best on record” somehow. 


But what were the Drury Lane receipts in Kean’s day? They were 
undoubtedly very great during his first season, after his first night, the 
memorable 27th of January, 1814, when—the new Shylock having made 
his mark—it was a matter of wonder to Mr. Oxberry “how the devil so 
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few of ’em” (the audience) “contrived to kick up such, a row.” During 
this season Kean played in all sixty-eight nights. He did Richard, Shy- 
lock, Othello, Hamlet, Iago, and Luke. The gross receipts amounted to 
432,942 12s. 6d. The nightly average receipts were £484 9s. 






Now, Kean’s Drury was the Drury that now is; but in his day Beazely 
and Winston had not narrowed the proportions of stage and auditorium. 
The house then would hold 3,110 persons. The prices of admission were : 
Boxes 75., Pit 3s. 6d., 1st Gallery 2s., 2nd Gallery 1s. At present prices, 
how nearly do the average nightly receipts of the house, as it is at this 
date, approximate £ 484 9s. ? 








































But Kean’s average is by no means the “best on record” it is customary 
to consider it. On December 10, 1804, William Henry West Betty 
commenced his “first town season” at Drury Lane. Between that date 
and April 22, 1805, he played twenty-eight nights. His characters 
were Douglas, Hamlet, Barbarossa, Romeo, Tancred, and Frederick. in 
f “ Lovers’ Vows.” These performances produced a total of £17,210 11s., 
or a nightly average of £614 135. 3¢., being £130 45. 3d. per night more 
than Mr. Kean’s. 





Per contra, it should be remembered that the “‘ Young Roscius,” played 
in the “Apollo” Drury—Holland’s house, the most spacious, as well as 
the most beautiful, of any. The “ Apollo” was capable of holding 3,611 
persons, or 501 persons more than its successor. But the price of admis- 
sion to the boxes was 6s. instead of 7s. To other parts of the house the 
prices of admission were the same in the case of both theatres. A full 
house at the “Apollo,” with “no orders,” meant £771 6s. It would thus 
appear that even Master Betty’s extraordinary attraction could not abso- 
lutely fill this enormous building ; or that even he must have played toa 
good deal of “paper” in his time. 





Mr. Kuhe’s annual morning concert took place this year at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Sassoon in Belgrave Square. Signor Foli, owing to 
his accident, was still unable to sing. Madame Marie Roze was also pre- 
vented from appearing ; but Madame Trebelli—a host in herself—not only 
the most talented of singers, but also the most amiable of women, at 
once volunteered to sing another air, and chose Gounod’s “ Berceuse,” 
charming’all her hearers. The violin obligato was played by M. Ovide 
Musin in his usual and perfect manner. It was a treat to hear Mr, Santley 
and his charming daughter together. Mr. J. Robertson sings with much 
taste, and Mr. W. H. Brereton has a fine voice... M. Hollman, the violon- 
cellist, has real talent, but his friends ought to make him understand that 
the length of his hair in no way adds to. it. Miss Robertson has a fresh 
voice. But it is impossible, in. this. restricted space, to. do more. than 
indicate the names of the numerous artistes who took part in the concert, 
The remaining were as follows: Mdlle. Henriette Polats, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Miss Fanny Robertson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Trelawney 
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Cobham, Mr. Barrington Foote. Conductors: Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. W. 
Ganz, Mr. A. Randegger, Mr. Kuhe. Miss Georgina Kuhe made her 
first appearance in London and recited “ The Women of Mumbles Head.” 
She is very young and very much in earnest, pretty, clever, and sym- 
pathetic. Miss Kuhe has already appeared with success on the stage, 
which will be the gainer in so refined and graceful a lady. Mr. George 
Grossmith appeared in his clever musical sketch, ““ The Drama on Crutches,” 
and Mr. Toole, who was among the audience, volunteered to give three 
extempore lectures on chemistry, astronomy, and the history of China, 
which were much appreciated. 


Madame Mathilde Zimeri gave a grand evening concert at the Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, on June 20, and her fine fresh voice and handsome presence 
were greeted with much applause and many flowery tributes. Madame 
Sophie Menter played splendidly. It is a pity that such astonishing 
mastery over the most intricate difficulties of mechanism, should not be 
allied to a little more feeling and expression. Monsieur Ovide Musin, 
that prince of violinists, surpassed himself, delicacy of refinement and 
vigour always combine in his play, and the tone he draws out of his 
instrument, made the deficiencies of a violoncellist, who was making his 
début that evening, all the more apparent. 


On June 21, at the St. George’s Hall, the Philothespian Club repeated 
W. S. Gilbert’s “ Engaged,” this time in aid of the Belgrave Hospital for 
Children. We have already noticed their performance of this comedy last 
April, and pronounced it very good ; we are glad to be able to repeat the 
same verdict. There were afew alterations in the cast. Miss Webster 
took the part of Belinda Trehern, and was replaced in that of Minnie by 
Miss Ivan Bristowe. Mr. F. Sherbrooke was the Symperson in lieu of 
Mr. F. Harley, and Mr. B. Webster filled the place of Mr. H. Partridge as 
Balvawney, and was decidedly good ; but all did well, and the ensemble was 
remarkable. The comedy was preceded by “ Monsieur Jacques,” Mr. George 
Phillips taking the part of the poor old Frenchman, not for the first time ; 
but on the former occasion the tickets did not reach us in time, and we 
were unable to review his interpretation of this most trying réle. Mr, 
Phillips must be congratulated; he at once struck the true chord, 
and brought mingled tears and smiles on the faces of his hearers. His 
acting was pathetic, and free from exaggeration. Mr. B. Webster, 
Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, and Miss Ivan Bristowe, who filled the remaining 
characters, were equally good, and the little play went off without a hitch. 





Miss Rosa Kenney gave an afternoon recital, on June 22, at the Marl- 
borough Rooms, and scored another success. Whoever the fairy god- 
mother was, who presided at ‘her birth, she was lavish in her gifts. Beauty 
. and grace combined; with the-fire and soul of an artiste, are seldom found 
in one so young. Miss Rosa Kenney is, perhaps, sometimes too ambitious, 
but surely this is a fault on the: right side. If Corneille’s “Curse of 
Camille,” as adapted by Charles Lamb Kenney, is rather a heavy weight 
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for her young shoulders, her conception of it is good and true. Her 
excellent delivery of Tennyson’s “ Lady Godiva,” was fragrant and pure as 
the white flowers she wore. We regret that the lateness of the hour 
prevented our staying to hear her “Guinevere.” She was assisted by Miss 
Ada Cavendish, who gave an admirable reading of the “Spanish Mother,” 
by Sir Francis Doyle; and by Mr. Herbert Standing, who recited “The 
Women of Mumbles Head,” with simple pathos and great artistic power. 
He was recalled twice, and gave an amusing travestie of the first speech in 
“‘Richard the Third,” and also some clever imitations of popular actors. 
Madame Edith Wynne was much applauded in the grand air from 
Gounod’s “Reine de Saba,” but we should have preferred her in an 
English ballad, which she sings to perfection. Mr. Isidore de Lara’s 
singing of his own compositions also met with approval. 


A concert was given at Dudley House by kind permission of the Earl 
and Countess of Dudley, on July 2, in behalf of the St. Peter’s Hospital. 
The programme was long and the artistes were numerous. Those who 
call for special notice are:—Miss Carlotta Elliot, who has a nice voice, 
and whose Italian training shows with good effect. Mr. Barrington Foote 
was recalled, as was Mr. Santley after his admirable rendering of ‘‘ The 
Devout Lover.” Miss Agnes Zimmermann is a pianist of much merit, and 
pleased her audience. We regret that M. Libotton, the eminent violon- 
cellist was prevented by illness from taking-part in the performance ; 
however, he was only put down for a trio, so the disappointment was not 
SO great as if one of his masterly solos had been missed. ‘‘ The Spanish 


Mother” was the one recitation given by that excellent elocutionist, Mr. 
Hermann Vezin. 


Miss Calhoun, who has lately undertaken Mrs. Bancroft’s part in 
“Fédora” deserves a sincere word of praise for the very creditable way in 
which she acquits herself of that difficult task. 


My friend, “G. A. S.,” who has recently returned from Moscow and the 
coronation of the Czar, sends me some interesting notes concerning 
the disputed accuracy of the stage arrangement of the first act of “‘ Fédora,” 
which has given Mr. Bancroft so much care to mount and so much 
anxiety faithfully to prepare. An eye fresh from Russian scenes is quick 
to detect these trifling inaccuracies :— 

“TI took, as you know, general exception to the decorative detail in the 
scene in the house at St. Petersburg. I went away in too great a hurry to 
particularize them, but here they are :— 

“‘(1.) The statuette of the saint. The Russo-Greek Church expressly 
prohibits the use of graven or plastic images. A Russian ikon is as flat as 
a pancake. 

“(2.) The coachman with a spiky moustache. Every Russian coach- 
man wears a full beard, when he can grow any beard at all. 

“(3.) The girl in the background (when the servants come up to be 
examined) in national peasant costume. In St. Petersburg the only 
women who wear the national peasant costume are the wet-nurses. 
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“ (4.) The window flung open in the depth of winter. In the first place 
Russian windows, in upper-class houses, are a/ways double. In the next 
place they are never, by any chance, opened in their entirety in winter-time, 
When it is thought necessary to admit a little fresh air to an overheated 
room a small trap or ‘judas,’ called a ‘vasistas,’ in the angle of one of 
the panes, is opened. 

“(5.) The coats of some of the gentlemen are trimmed with fur. No 
Russian gentleman would appear in a drawing-room with a single atom of 
fur about him. He leaves his huge fur-lined ‘schouba,’ reaching from his 
head to his heels, in the vestibule, together with his goloshes.” 


The last days of May and the first week in June saw the representations 
of the “ Tale of Troy” at Cromwell House, of which, now that an even 
balance may be struck between criticism and exaggerated praise, some 
record might here be placed. There were two Greek evenings (May 30 
and June 4), and two English afternoons (May 29 and June 6). Most 
of the actors appeared in both the Greek and the English representations, but 
some of the principal parts, such as those of Helen, Andromache, or 
Ulysses, changed hands on different nights. 

Of course the performances were not faultless ; but there was certainly 
very little amiss with the spirit in which the thing was done. This 
character or that was not adequately represented ; it was a pity that such 
and such a person had been chosen for such and such work—somebody 
’ else could have done it better, and vice vers4 ; one was not very audible, 
another need not have been quite so loud; but, on the whole, there was 
far more to praise than to find fault with, and if now and then alaugh was 
raised, it was a perfectly kindly one. The arrangement of the “ Iliad” and 
“Odyssey,” by Professor Ware, with whom the idea of this “‘ Greek play,” as 
it has been miscalled, originated, was distinctly satisfactory, and his 
English version of the arranged passages tolerable, if nothing more. The 
scenery was admirable, designed (much of it) by Mr. Poynter, and painted 
(all of it) by Mr. O’Connor, and all the adjuncts and properties were in 
keeping with it and with each other. The labours of Professor Newton, 
whose knowledge and love of Greek art is unsurpassed, ensured the 
correctness of every detail, and placed in the hands of the artists who had 
tableaux to arrange, the very best materials. The tableaux were charming : 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s of the “ Pledge of Aphrodite,” on which the 
curtain rose, and the Grotto of Calypso, in which Mrs. Bram Stoker won 
all hearts—‘‘ Ulysses would have forgotten Penelope,” said the audience, 
who as yet hadn’t seen Penelope—being those which we recall with most 
pleasure, though others may well have had different favourites. The 
music, too, and the singing-of it, was tuneful and sweet, Mr. Lawson 
conducting his little orchestra with spirit. 

As for the actors and actresses, no one will grudge the highest, 
though by no means the only, praise to Mrs. Beerbohm-Tree, whose 
Greek Helen and English Andromache could hardly have been 
improved. Her lament as Andromache over Hector, really affected 
the audience ; and what better proof of success than the smallest sign 
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of feeling from a drawing-room audience, who so rarely let the repose 
that stamps the caste desert them, could there be? Miss Coxon’s 
Cassandra and Miss Cobden’s Hecuba were also excellent; and, in 
fact, of the spoken scores, this last of the “ Lament over Hector” was 
perhaps the most succéssful. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree played the English 
Hector, and in some ways had the advantage over his Greek rival (Mr. 
J. K. Stephen), who was, however, facile princeps in the declamation of 
Greek. 

Of the scenes from the more romantic “ Odyssey,” that of ‘ Nausicaa 
and her Maidens” was the most effective ; and the grouping of so many 
figures on so small a stage without confusion was a notably clever piece of 
stage management. In this part, the Penelope of both Miss Harrison and 
Miss Kohnstamm, and the Uiysses of Mr. Ionides and Mr. Lionel Tenny- 
son were well given. 


‘ 


Altogether, then, Cromwell House scored a real success ; and whatever 
be the subject of Lady Freake’s next production, the memory of this one 
would alone secure her a full house. On the four days of the “ Tale of 
Troy” the little theatre was crowded, the audience here and there includ- 
ing some distinguished guest. Mr.Gladstone devoted himself one evening 
to this novel method of studying Homer; Lord Dufferin came, and came 
again; the Dean of Westminster got through a Greek performance with 
the help of Mr. Ware’s “crib ;” and on the fourth occasion Mr. Ruskin, who 
is said to be nothing if he is not critical, came, and forgot to criticize. At 
the close of the last performance the corps dramatigue assembled in the 
green-room to present a testimonial (a copy of Shakespeare) to Mr. George 
Alexander, their stage manager, which Mr. Ruskin consented to hand to 
him, with a few words of which Mr. Alexander may be proud. Certainly 
no one worked harder ; and that an amateur troupe, whose fancies and 
rivalries are not always easy to control and adjust, should all unite in 
gratitude to their manager, as having “given the touch that made the 
vision clear” (so ran a sonnet that accompanied the gift), is of itself the 
most eloquent praise. 


“‘ Morley’s Universal Library” promises to be a Godsend to lovers of 
the stage and theatrical art. The first volume of the series appeared 
in the shape of a complete and accurate edition of “ Sheridan’s 
Plays,” with an introduction by Professor Morley. It is a neat and 
handy little book in a pretty bluish grey cover, and can easily go into 
the pocket of any playgoer who desires to consult the true text of Sheridan, 
so often and so cruelly improved on by irreverent players. From the same 
enterprising firm—George Routledge and Sons—has recently been issued 
Molitre’s plays by Dryden, Wycherley, and Fielding, a delightful volume, 
and we are promised, best of all gifts, Goethe’s “ Faust.” 


I have also-received the “ Henry Irving Birth-day Book,” compiled by 
Viola Stirling, from the plays that Mr. Irving has enacted and the speeches 
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he has made. Young ladies will be delighted with it, and daily fill up 
the neat pages devoted to memoranda in this clever illustrated volume. 





Cleverness, readiness, and application, have not often been more brilliantly 
shown than in the new novel called “ Fédora” (John & Robert Maxwell), 
founded on Sardou’s remarkable play, now being acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre. It must be remembered that the author of this very clever book, 
has never seen one line of Sardou’s text, seeing that it has never been 
published, and yet from his mental notes he has compiled a most interesting 
romance as accurate as it is interesting. The volume, which will well 
beguile a summer’s railway journey, is dedicated to Mrs. Bernard-Beere 
“in sincere admiration of her power as an actress, and in grateful remem- 
brance of her most successful realization of Fédora.” 
































Another of the friends of long ago has gone to join the companions at whose 
open grave he stood. First of all went Jeff Prowse to make a gap in the ranks ; 
he rests at Cimies, near Nice; then amiable, beloved Paul Grey, followed him ; 
then went Jack Brough and Thomas W. Robertson ; then we separated from 
the leader of the band, Tom. Hood ; then we had to mourn George Rose 
(Arthur Sketchley). Suddenly enough has been taken away Harry Leigh, the 
intimate friend of all who went before him, and one of the most constant 
attendants at those celebrated Friday nights in South Street, Alexander 
Square, Brompton, where, under the roof of Tom Hood, the genial editor of 
Fun, the next number of that periodical was amiably discussed by the young 
staff of contributors. Harry Leigh rivalled his friend Jeff Prowse here in 
clever conversation, and he was ready, when called upon for a song at the 
piano, when the music-stool had been vacated by Paul Grey or James 
Molloy, now the most popular composer of modern drawing-room ballads. 
There never was such an age as this for clever and workmanlike verse-making. 
In point of humour and finish, Mr. H. S. Leigh was scarcely second to 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert himself, with whom he worked side by side on Fun 
for so many years. He took extraordinary pains with his compositions, 
polishing a stanza or correcting a couplet for days and weeks together. No 
man yet ever wrote verse with such elaborate labour ; and no man’s verse 
when completed was so exquisitely turned out or in so artistic a form. This 
is proved by the fact that when called upon to write an opening address for 
the Savage Club Entertainment—a task that would have occupied an 
ordinary writer a few hours—Mr. Leigh conscientiously took a trip to 
the seaside in order to accomplish his task. The small competence 
that Mr. Leigh was known to possess, was the drag-wheel on his 
life. Had he owned nothing at all, his industry would have been 
more constantly stimulated. As a poet, I cannot help thinking Mr. Leigh 
would have been more popular had his sensibility been greater and the 
subjects of his verse less trivial. He wanted that one gift of “ heart,” with- 
out which most verse-making is vapid. There is scarcely a tear in one of 
his compositions ; his stanzas are destitute of feeling and emotion. As a 
workman he had no rival; but as a singer he never took the first place. 
The best of this kind of occasional verse is inspired by natural emotion, 
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or adorned with what is called good scholarship. Mr. Leigh had no very 
deep feeling or pronounced culture. But as a firm friend, an unselfish 
companion, a pronounced wit, and a charming clubbable man, Harry Leigh 
will be remembered when many more successful men are forgotten. Mr. 
Leigh was always ailing for fifteen years and more, but was never seriously 
ill until the attack came that proved fatal. He was buried at Brompton 
Cemetery, on Friday, June 22, 1883. 


Some verses that originally appeared in this Magazine, called “ Last 
Night,” have been admirably set to music by Mr. Isidore de Lara, the 
popular minstrel of society, whose compositions are so much in request. 


Very soon will be published the promised life of ‘‘ Henry Irving,” that 
has been prepared with most praiseworthy care and systematic diligence 
by Mr. Austin Brereton. The volume will have far more interest than the 
valuable pictures inserted will procure for it, and I expect that many will 
be astonished at the number of parts Mr. Irving has played during his 
career in the provinces and in London. I have been permitted to see 
some of the proof sheets of the book, and I take it to be quite as in- 
teresting a work as that on the Jeffersons by William Winter. At any rate, 
it will have the great and rare merit of accuracy. As such it will be invalu- 
able to the theatrical library. Mr. David Bogue, the publisher, proposes 
to issue two editions of the work, one at fifteen shillings, and one, only 
available to early subscribers, on large hand-made paper—in fact, an 
édition de luxe—at three guineas. ‘The last will be very welcome to such as 
collect memoranda in connection with Mr. Irving’s career. 


Mr. Wallworth gave a recital at the Steinway Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon, July 16. The principal production was ‘“ Kevin’s Choice,” an opera 
brought out with success at the Adelphi Theatre, in March, 1881. A mis- 
cellaneous concert, in which Mrs. Crawford distinguished herself by her 
rendering of Bishop’s “ Where art thou, beam of light,” preceded the opera. 


My excellent friend, Mr. E. Y. Lowne sends me the following very 

interesting letter extracted from his valuable ‘‘ Macreadiana” :— 
Birmingham, November 28, 1813. 

“My pear Sir,—This large sheet of paper will frighten you, but I have 
so much Coventry business to write upon that less, I fear, would not 
answer. In the first place, as tof your expenditure ; it seems very little, 
from your own calculation. Our men“ that }I know positively of are— 
Bartley, Dobbs, Mason, Barnard, Walter, Benwell, Grove, Bland, and, I 
suppose, Turpin, Middleton, and who else? Zadies—Mrs. Wrench, Mrs. 
Dobbs, Mrs. Grove, Mrs. Jarman, Miss Donaldson (a pretty girl we must 
have: if she sings a little, the better) ; and, perhaps, Mrs. Turpin, Miss 
Franks. Your band, I fear, will be a little higher than we calculated upon. 
Your calculation amounted to £7 2s. 

“‘T have spoken to the musicians there, and find we shall not be able to 
get them for so little. This will be it, I fear;:— 
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ee ee ee 
Erskine . . . : ees pees 
The ONLY Violincello to be had seems a very gentle- 
manly man, whom every one respects ; perfectly 
acquainted with Theatres; and lives four miles 
off. He promises to do his duty faithfully, but 
will not take less than S. Kemble gave him, 


NE Es 9 OR NG 

din a adil eat ME ae oa or ae “a ek 

First Horn, or any instrument, flute mies man 
from Sadler’s Wells . 

A seemingly clever young lad has offered heneelf as 
Second Horn, and to trumpet at all times behind 
the Scenes, for ros. 6d. I think you had better 
have him 

These with a flute (who is likewise a clarionet) would do 


48 © o 


Flute besides. 


or you might dispense with second horn, and have flute instead, engaging 
a trumpeter as wanted. 

“Mrs. Mehan has made an ‘offer well worthy your consideration ; she 
wishes to have a regular salary, and for £2 per week would undertake to 
clean the whole of the Theatre here, wash the linen and dresses of the 
Theatre, and dress in one room—this certainly would save you a great deal 
of money here, but she would require the same salary elsewhere for the 
same work. In Coventry she must keep the whole clean, wash and dress. 
I do not know whether you remarked a man of the name of Wheeler who 
assists Medlam here, and delivers bills, &c. He appears very sober and 
attentive, and if you have not engaged a property man, I have, upon your 
answer to this, made the foundation of an agreement with him, that he 
shall deliver part of the bills, clean and look to the lamps and chandeliers 
entirely, and be the property man, for £1 5s. T his I think reasonable, 
and he appears to be dependable, honest and sober. There is a young 
man, a house painter in Coventry, who is assisting Andrews in the decora- 
tions, with his apprentice, and he wishes to know if you will give him an 
admission to the Theatre for his work, he not making any charge. He 
fitted it up for Watson, and appears theatrical enough to be repaid in that 
way—he is of great use. I was asked by two or three the price of season 
tickets ; do you mean to have any, and upon what terms? I very much 
doubt whether your six chandeliers will light the theatre: observe, they 
can only be hung between the upper and lower boxes, and the space from 
the orchestra to the front boxes is immense; there are NINETEEN 
SEATS in the Pir! The house is long and narrow, the hardest 
one in the world to light. I fear I shall be obliged to have 
some chandeliers in addition from here. I have decided to have 
ten float-lamps, and three at the first wing on each side, and two 
at the other wings ; this will be as little as possibly can be done with. 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. II, I 
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Where are we to get our oil? and will you send Kensington candles from 
London? What will you have done with the keys of the Birmingham 
Theatre ? They should be left on the spot. I was thinking if you committed 
them to Knott, he would be a proper person, as, in the event of your 
letting it for any purpose, he could talk to the folks about it, I have 
endeavoured to arrange my week’s plays for Hill as well as I can (I mean 
the Coventry 1st week). ‘‘ Pizarro” and ‘‘ Love Laughs,” to begin with 
“‘ Fontainbleau” and “ Love, Law and Physic” (which I have procured a 
copy of); 2nd night—“ Peasant Boy” and something easy; 3rd night— 
“‘Foundling of the Forest” and “Turn Out” on Friday; by which I have 
Hill in “Love Laughs,” in “Fontainbleau,” in “ Peasant Boy,” and “Turn 
Out.” Miss Donaldson must be ready in the “ Fly-away Trio” and 
music of “ Pizarro,” Lydia, in “‘ Love Laughs,” Rose, in “Fontainbleau,” 
and Olympia, in “ The Peasant Boy.” If Lydia is any trouble to her I 
can relieve her from it, as Mrs. Dobbs has done it here the other night; 
and I suppose you will have Mrs. Turpin, she can do it likewise. Turpin 
must be the Sentinel, Risk Lepoche, in “Fontainbleau,” Gabian in 
“Peasant Boy,” Looby Log in “Love, Law and Physic,” Le Clair, in 
** Foundling of the Forest,” and Gregory in “Turn Out.” Mrs. Turpin, 
“‘Fly-away Virgin,” Marinette, ‘“‘ Fontainbleau,” Mrs. Hillary, ‘ Love, Law 
and Physic,” Marinette, ‘‘ Peasant Boy,” and Rosabella in “ Foundling of 
the Forest.” Can you let me have for “ Pizarro” (for the supers) six pair 
flesh stockings, six cloaks, and six pair sandals. I have shirts and belts 
and head-dresses, also two Peruvian and two Spanish banners. As you 
have been doing it lately, you can, I suppose, spare me these, which is all I 
want. Respecting Faulkner, I told you my sentiments long since. I do 
not think it would be worth his while to come to Coventry ; he could act in 
very few plays with me there ; many, one of us must be out of, for instance 

he would not act in “Pizarro ;” but, do as you like; if he comes he 
shall be well treated, for I have a long-standing and sincere respec 

for him. The characters I have played here, of course I shall keep here 
and elsewhere. Will he play Montaldi in the “ Peasant Boy,” and Captain 
Epaulette? Lewis was our Colonel, and if he does not go to Coventry, I 
shall want one. In the difference of expenditure I forgot to mention the 
6s. a thousand upon bills. The Coventry people appeared to think you 
were to be there all the season, consequently I have put the regulation of 
the theatre on the same footing as in Birmingham in the general advertise- 
ments, and that will surely satisfy them, and tell them they have as much 
of you as the Birmingham folks. You will receive a paper with this. Who 
shall attend the box, book there? Bowes has a situation in London. 
Horton would be useful in Coventry, as he does anything I put him to. 
I have no music for Pizarro. I will now revert to my own affairs. I have 
had an offer which I am not inclined personally to accept, as it would 
grieve me to leave Birmingham, where I am so comfortable, and in the 
society of so many kind friends; nor do I now make this a plea to you for 
writing upon my affairs, but merely to answer you upon what you 
spoke to Grove, when he and you were in Bristol. To say I can live upon 
my salary with the deductions I must make, and which my circumstances 
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require, would be useless. I cannot. The situation I am placed in, the 
lodgings I must have, the company I must keep, are beyond my means. 
I think these considerations ought fairly to weigh with you; and something 
more you should allow ; and surely a clear benefit for the eternal devotion 
of my time is no more than justice im all places 1 should be in with you. 
You will remember when I asked this of you on our first agreeing, you said 
if you knew how the scheme would answer, you would not hesitate upon a 
point that would be immaterial in success. The success surely will 
warrant it now. I know you are implicated with the proprietors here to 
give fifty guineas for every benefit announced, but I am well con- 
vinced that it would be a point they would willingly concede, and 
J have no objection, if you have none to speak on the subject, 
and let it be a clause of your agreement; nor in giving the clear 
night, should you have any objection to give me any aid that was 
not actually expensive (such as I had last year). Remember, you are 
likely to have the theatre for some years, and J am willing to devote the 
prime of my life to your service, and surely I ought not only to be put ina 
situation to relieve present difficulties, but also to make a little profit, and 
be somewhat beforehand in the world. This is my idea, and what I 
think you will not consider unreasonable or improper. Should you agree, 
I have then a further request to make, in which your friendship will be 
concerned, but till I know your decision it would be useless to trouble 
you. Nor do not imagine I am at all wavering about Coventry. If we 
enter into a long agreement it must commence now ; but I am willing to go 
to Coventry even if you were to reduce my income, but if I return to Bir- 
mingham our agreement must commence at once! I have been explicit 
on the point, for fear you might imagine I had driven my proposal to the 
last moment, and meant to take an unfair advantage, which I hope you 
will ever find me incapable of. I am much surprised I have no letter 
from you to-day. I am now in uncertainty about Wednesday, and cer- 
tainly I would not announce the night upon other terms than the one I 
proposed. As to hazarding expenses, ’tis out of the question. On Friday 
we had £85; if to-morrow makes £160 ’twill be the extent. I am in 
much doubt of her singing at all, for yesterday she was very ill in bed. 
Let me have your answer to as many of the Coventry questions as possible 
by return. 
“Yours very truly, 


“Gro. BARTLEY. 
“ Addressed—For R. W. Elliston, Esq., 


Surrey Theatre, London. 
“ Single Sheet.—Haste.” 


Mr. William Beatty-Kingston has sent the following bit of “ plain 
English,” too late for insertion in its proper place in ‘“ Our Musical-Box” : 
“It has for two or three years past been de rigueur in society, as well as 
in the columns of the daily and weekly press, to find fault with Ernest 
Nicolini ; and I observe that a cabal against him has been organized in 
the galleries of Covent Garden, from certain benches of which his every 
appearance behind the lights is greeted with hisses, vehemently renewed 
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whenever his fine voice and spirited singing elicit applause from the un- 
biassed portion of the audience. This treatment of one of the first vocal 
artists of the day is not only unjust but stupid. Suum cuigue tribuito ; 
and I would ask the critics, as well as the sibilant snobs above alluded to, 
to mention any singer amongst the tenors of Europe who can equal 
Nicolini as Alfredo or Almaviva—or, for ‘that matter, as Faust and 
Romeo. It would be well, until ‘they can find a better than he, or 
even as good an one, that they should abstain from carping at him in 
print or insulting him in public. He is a clever and careful actor, 
handsome, and of a picturesque presence. I have heard him, more 
than once during the past season, sing quite admirably—I may say, unexcep- 
tionably. We have not such a large and varied choice of primi tenori, 
either “ robust” or “lyric,” that we can afford to persistently snub the 
ablest of them all. Rather should we be grateful for such gifts as the gods 
provide ; above all, it should be remembered that at least the same 
measure of courtesy is due to a Nicolini that is freely accorded to a 
Mierzwinski or a Frapolli. I may be told that Signor Nicolini is hissed 
upon grounds altogether foreign to his artistic merits or demerits. It is true 
that a certain percentage of fools and hypocrites is to be found in every 
gathering of human beings ; possibly, therefore, this element in Covent 
Garden audiences may be held responsible for the semi-silly, semi-malignant 
demonstrations in question. People who hiss an actor because he has the 
supreme good fortune to be beloved by a beautiful and gifted woman are 
more likely to be prompted by envy than by virtuous indignation. But, 
within the walls of the theatre, applause or its converse have to do with 
the actor’s performance on the stage, not with his private adventures—a 
fact which British opera-goers of all social classes cannot be too earnestly 
reminded of, inasmuch as they are far too apt to let their prejudices inter- 
fere with their taste and judgment, to the extent of exhibiting them ina 
singularly unfavourable light to all true lovers of art, native as well as 
foreign.” 








The success obtained by the clever play “ Confusion” at the Vaudeville 

is thoroughly well deserved, and if, as may be assurned, Mr. Joseph Derrick 
possesses the valuable gift of skill in constructing plays he has a great 
future before him. It isin the art of construction and the knowledge of 
stage effect that our dramatists are so conspicuously deficient. There are 
at least one hundred good writers to one clever constructor. My experience 
tells me that half the failures on the stage are due to the neglect of the 
study of the stage and the temperament of audiences. Not, indeed, that 
‘“‘ Confusion” is or was intended to be a very high class of work. It is an 
amusing play, the spirit of the fun is well sustained, and it has the great 
advantage of not boring people in an age when most playgoers are easily 
bored. With the same skill in his possession, Mr. Derrick might turn his 
attention to a wider and perhaps nobler field of action. Not a little ofthe 
success, also, of ‘‘ Confusion” is due to the admirable acting it brings out. 
One and all have caught that serious treatment of comical subjects on 
which Mr. Gilbert insists, and that was so much fostered by Mr. 
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Charles Wyndham at the Criterion Theatre. Mr. Charles Glenny 
follows in the immediate footsteps of Sothern and Wyndham in a 
class of play that deals largely in mock heroics. This young actor has 
evidently a strong sense of humour. Admirably contrasted with his 
nervous forcible style is Mr. Charles Groves, whose comedy is of a 
broader kind, and in this play both Miss Sophie Larkin and Miss Kate 
Phillips are seen at their very best. Miss Winifred Emery is fast becoming 
one of our most charming actresses of comedy, and this is sufficiently 
proved by her acting in “‘An Old Master” with Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
This pretty little play, by Mr. H. A. Jones, has been very happily revived, 
and Miss Winifred Emery gives in it a sketch of a jealous maiden, that is 
absolutely true to Nature. 


The dramatic editor of a popular American paper, who might be well 
advised to leave the record of the drama in this country to his corre- 
spondents, who at least know something of their subject, announces that 
Mr. John Raymond has bought a play of Mr. A. W. Pinero, called the 
“Rocket.” Unable to resist a vulgar witticism, he commits himself, how- 
ever, to an unworthy disparagement of a clever and successful author. He 
says that “All of Pinero’s original plays have gone up like a rocket, and 
come down like the stick.” From a schoolboy point of view, this, no 
doubt, is vastly witty, but it is ‘obviously untrue. If Mr. Pinero required 
any witnesses to disprove such folly, they would be readily found in Mr. 
Hare and Mr. Kendal, the managers of the St. James’ Theatre. 


— 


A business and artistic partnership has been formed between Mr. John 
Clayton and Mr. Arthur Cecil, who will henceforward be the managers of 
the Court Theatre, and they will start their career with the good wishes of 
their friends and of the public generally. The theatre will open at the end 
of September with a new comedy by Mr. J. W. Godfrey, the clever author 
of “ The Parvenu,” and the young managers have a stock of good things in 
reserve. Once of the new features of the Court Theatre is to be a series of 
dramatic afternoon teas from about four to six. Pretty little plays, clever 
songs, and excellent music, and, of course, cheap prices, are the main 
features of the plan. The idea is not at all a bad one, and, considering 
the convenient situation of the Court Theatre, it may prove a success 
with society. An autumn afternoon might be worse spent than in Sloane 
Square with two such clever and courteous hosts. 


If it had been possible to place a voting box in the hall of the Lyceum 
Theatre during the whole of the revivals now brought to a close with the 
regretted farewell of Henry Irving, I cannot help thinking that the greatest 
number of ‘white balls would have been found in favour of that actor’s 
brilliant and masterly performance of a the Eleventh. In this character 


America will see Irving in the full richness of his style and the plenitude 
of his power. We have heard till we are sick of hearing of his mannerisms, 
his tricks, his affectations, his gestures, his angularity, his address, and 
Heaven knows what, simply because no actor of our time, or perhaps of any 
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other time, was so closely watched, or has compelled his audience so 
persistently to keep their eyes on him. But in Louis the Eleventh the 
style of the actor—and no actor would be a good actor without style, any 
more than a painter or a writer—is subordinate to the subject-matter in 
hand. Irving vanishes, and we are in the presence of a nervous, restless, 
tyrannical, vain, cruel and death-fearing old gentleman. For my own part 
I have never seen this actor to such conspicuous advantage as in the 
scene in the second act, where Louis gives an audience to the haughty 
envoy from the Duke of Burgundy. Art can do no more than that; 
it is stretched to its furthest limits. And it is not only in the art of 
expression that Irving excels in the play; he displays more power here— ‘ 
more real power—than in the “ Bells.” His terror-stricken description of 
the phantom murderer, and his death in the royal robes of France, are by 
far the finest moments in all the acting of Henry Irving that we have seen. 
He is a better actor now than he ever was in his life, and if he plays Louis 
the Eleventh as he did a few nights before he bade us farewell, he will com- 
mand the admiration of all who have studied and understood the art of 
acting. After this exhibition of strength and subtlety the “‘ King Lear” must 
come, as a matter of course. In fact, the “King Lear” that is to be was 
curiously foreshadowed in this very remarkable performance. We saw him in 
the throne-room scene: we-.saw him in the regal death. His personation 
will haunt the spectator now that the actor has said farewell, and has been 
| sent on his mission of art. It has been said, and truly, that the play of 
| Louis the Eleventh wants female interest; but the fact that it is made 
; interesting without female aid, is due entirely to Henry Irving, who 
completely fascinated and held his audience. 
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““For this Night Only.” 


A Spectra PERFORMANCE. 


N Irish sea-coast, silent save 
A For the wild bird’s cry to the mate she left, 
And the sorrowful wail of the western wave, 
Singing a dirge through the mountain cleft. 






And as the evening gently falls, 
And the saucy stars wink out the day, 

I think of my critical friends in their stalls, 
Sitting in judgment upon the play. 


It’s an odd conceit, but your THEATRE view 
Of life, dear Scott, sets my thoughts in motion, 

And I'wonder what you and the rest would do 

Were you here to criticise rocks and ocean. 
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Grey clouds for “ flies,” black crags for “‘ wings,” 
And a “‘footlight” gleam as the wavelets dash on. 

(Lime cylinders, trust me, can’t do the things 

Dame Nature works in her own stage fashion.) 


“‘ Black-cloth” of mountains, “ practical” moon, 
“ Profile” of pine-trees, “ traps” of turf, 

The Sun’s “red float” turned off too soon, 

‘“* Murmurs outside” in the sough of the surf. 






Let me steal a glance round the empty house, 
Why, bless me! Is this a freak of wizard? 
The critics ave here! There’s one like a grouse, 
And a sapient snipe, and a learned lizard ! 



























There’s one flutters by—an observant bat, 
And here by my side is the portly corpus 

Of an editor purring like tamest cat, 

And out there at sea rolls a dainty porpoise. 





And the critical cohort on sea or land 
Are turned into fish, or beast, or bird, 

Whilst I, like Alice in Wonderland, 

Seriously study what’s quite absurd. 


Then something crosses the moon’s clear light, 
(There’s an extra dip in the candle-box) 

I hum the “Ghost Melody”: enter right— 

A cormorant flapping across the rocks. 


Now the play’s begun, here’s a stone for stall,— 
Note the effect of his black wing’s curving ; 

Flap! flap! he’s certain to get a call, 

And he strongly reminds me of Henry Irving. 


Bravo black hero! How fast he skims 

The stage (that is sea) with outstretched beak ! 
O for a heroine! G. R. Sims, 
You know the sort of a cast I seek. 






But Sims is silent, Jones-Herman hushed, 
The Reades won’t murmur, nor Grundy care, 

Tennyson trembles, Buchanan’s crushed, 

And Wills is off for a change of Eyre. 


O fora heroine! Dion, be civil! 

Send me a colleen, a something “ aroon,” 
For this Arrah-na-Cormorant, Dion, ye divil, 
Sure you’re not going to waste that Moon! 
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But no heroine came to my yearning wish, 
Though under and over the sea I sought her 

Till splash ! rose a beautiful silvery fish, 
Trustingly nearing the top of the water. 


Delicate, sinuous, gracefully light, 

She paused as she swam, I believe she panted : 
(And here I think it is only right 

To confess that I took her sex for granted.) 


A bar of silver below—above 
A black cloud hov’ring ; the situation 
Strongly suggestive of murder, and love, 
And the present state of the Irish nation. 


To the play. He swooped with a raucous scream— 
One glance as though she would crave forgiveness. 
He struck—she vanished away as a dream ; 
“Twas right well timed,” quoth the bat, “‘ that business.” 


Warner-like was his guttural rage, 
And the lines he gave were really heathenish ; 
He looked up like Neville, then took the stage, 
Vindictive, violent, vicious, and Vezinish ! 


But she to a cool sea-cave sank still, 
And toyed with a hermit-crab in his cot ; 
And the fury of barnacles, death of a brill, 
And three beautiful bream formed the under-plot. 


Act II., she rose; poor glittering thing, 
Deserting her faithful deep-sea lover,— 

*Twixt me and the moon came the great black wing, 
A struggle, a splash, and the act was over. 


Queensberry-like I rose in my stall, 
And swore aloud I would stand no more, 
Quick aim! flash ! bang !—and that was all, 
For the O. P. barrel was close choke-bore ! 


Then, like the Lily maid Elaine 
Steered by the dumb, she drifted away, 
The curtain fell on the western main, 
And that, dear Scott, was the end of the play. 


hey 
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MISS MARIE LINDEN. 


‘I have bought golden opinions from 
All sorts of people.’ 


—MACBETH. 


SRAPH*TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ BY 





